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Ee BRITISH EMPIRE 


CHAPTER! 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


Tue British Empire, with its recent ex- 
tensions in the form of protectorates and 
spheres of influence, has an area of nearly 
four Europes, public revenues of 260 mil- 
lions sterling (without counting the vast 
sums raised in the United Kingdom by local 
rates), a population of 400 millions, and half 
the sea-borne trade of the world. It stands 
at the top of almost every scale by which 
Powers are estimated, except indeed as 
regards its military strength in land forces: 
the total war strength of the British Em- 
pire, apart from armed police, being almost 


exactly the same as the peace footing of the 
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Russian Empire, namely, 950,000 men. The 
British Empire produces almost every re- 
quirement of man, and stands first among 
the Powers in wheat, wool, timber, tea (as 
far as value goes—having displaced China), 
coal and iron (in both of which the United 
States run us close), and, perhaps now, 
gold. The doubt as to gold may come as 
a surprise to some. Our gold-fields in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, India, and some of our smaller 
colonies, are so well advertised that it is a 
little startling to find that the United States, 
who do not talk much about their gold in 
present times, still produce almost as much 
as we do in our whole Empire, the Trans- 
vaal running neck and neck with both, and 
that Russia produces half as much. Not only 
is there a close race as regards iron between 
ourselves and the United States, but in 
steel they have now beaten us out of the 
field. In silver we are nowhere as com- 
pared with the United States. In precious 
stones, and most of the minerals besides 
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those which I have named, we stand first. 
In tobacco we stand second to Spain, and 
in coffee, sugar, and other articles very high. 
With regard to sugar, the wails of the West 
Indian planters have made many think that 
our sugar industry has been destroyed by 
the bounties of the Protectionist Powers; 
but, whilst West Indian sugar has been pin- 
ing, British sugar raised in Fiji, in Queens- 
land, and in some other colonies, has been 
increasing fast in bulk, and there is not that 
falling off in total production which might 
be expected, to judge from the complaints. 
The colonizing mania which has seized on 
Germany and France, and had seized on the 
Italians, who have recovered after a bad fit, 
cannot confer on France and Germany an 
empire similar to our own, because the best 
places were already in British hands. Ger- | 
man colonization has, up to the present time, \ 
been singularly unsuccessful ; French colon- 
ization has at great cost added an enormous 
African territory to the dominions of the 
French Republic, but one which is unlikely 
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to yield a fair return upon the efforts which 
it has involved. The only country which 
possesses a domain which can be compared 
with our own is Russia, who not only has 
an enormous amount of agricultural and 
mineral resource in her Asiatic territory, 
but has the immense advantage over us of 
possessing that territory in a contiguous 
form, and being practically impregnable and 
almost unassailable by her enemies. The 
position which we should hold, had we, as 
we ought to have, a fleet absolutely supreme 
against every possible combination, belongs 
to Russia without the expenditure of money 
upon ships. She could not be vitally dam- 
aged even if her army were far smaller than 
it is, and as matters stand she could hardly 
be hurt at all. 

The immense wealth of the United States, 
and the energy of her people, make her a 
more formidable rival than mere extent of 
territory would imply, for in extent of 
territory the Great Republic is but equal to 
Canada or to Australia. Of Canada, a large 
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part is subject to a heavy winter, or is 
actually barren. On the other hand, the 
Dominion possesses not only the vast 
agricultural resources which are known, 
but mineral resources which we know as yet 
but little, and which may possibly be found 
to rival those of the United States. The 
American Union may in time come to exert 
a leadership over the whole of Central and 
South America, and in this way may bring 
within her orbit a much larger territory, and 
resources infinitely greater than her own; 
but there is a good deal of resistance, and 
her supremacy in the Americas, although 
probable, may lie a long way ahead. The 
development of Russia, though rapid, is 
not likely to be more rapid than our own. 
But that Germany and France can continue 
to go the pace of the other Powers is hardly 
to be supposed, while no other country is 
worth naming in the comparison. 

The influence of our laws and race in the 
future of the world are beyond dispute. 
They are continued even by the rival Power 
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of the United States. Whatever might 
happen to the fabric of the British Empire, 
Australasia could not be destroyed; and the 
position of Australia and New Zealand in 
the southern hemisphere and in the Pacific, 
must colour the future of half the world. 
The British Empire outside the United 
Kingdom of which I have to write consists, 
of course, of the Indian Empire, of the 
eleven self-governing colonies, and of the 
Crown colonies, and in addition to these, 
of many protectorates and spheres of in- 
fluence, some of which are under the control 
of the Foreign, some of the Colonial, and 
some of the India offices. Their strange 
and divergent forms of government I shall 
contrast in the next chapter. It is not easy 
to form any estimate of the cost to us of 
our empire across the seas. Many of the 
stations, such as Gibraltar and Malta, are 
held for military reasons, and can hardly be 
looked upon in any light except as being on 
the same footing as our fleets. With regard 
to many of our coaling stations, it is difficult 
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to allot the military expenditure which 
belongs to them as portions of the Empire 
and that which is expended because they 
are necessary to the protection of our sea- 
borne trade, which trade might exist and 
flourish even if we had no dependencies 
across the seas. So too with the cost of the 
French and German colonies; it is not easy 
to say what it is. Algeria is in some degree 
governed as though it were a part of France 
itself, and military expenditure in Algeria, 
which is very great, cannot be separated 
from the expenditure on the French land 
forces at home, because the army corps 
which in time of peace is stationed in 
Algeria, is utilized in Europe in time of war, 
and its place taken by territorial levies, 
supposing that the sea communications of 
France with Algeria are not cut, as they 


might be cut by a British fleet. The French , 


expenditure upon colonies is on a much 
higher scale than our own, and money has 
been poured forth like water by France 


in the French Soudan or back-country of 
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Senegal. It has been computed that the 
French colonies cost over two millions ster- 
ling, in addition to the expenditure from the 
Estimates of the War Office and from naval 
votes. The German colonies, which are 
mainly new and chiefly African, also cost a 
Vlarge sum of money for very intangible 
‘results. The German trade with the Ger- 
man colonies is very small, and the German 
civil population in German colonies almost 
non-existent. 

No country possesses a dominion which 
in the least resembles India, and a com- 
parison with the Russian Caucasus and 
Turkestan, taken together, would more fit 
the case of India than any comparison with 
the colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
pean nation. 

The moral to be drawn from the circum- 
stances which have been described, is that 
the growth in the popular mind of the ideal 
of what, in his admirable “ History of British 
Colonial Policy,” Mr. Hugh Egerton calls “a 
world-empire, sea-girt, and resting on the 
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command of the sea,” forms, as he says, an 
answer to the “recrudescence of militarism 
amongst the Continental Powers.” 

To the marvellous Empire, of which I 
have named the leading statistical facts, the 
name of Greater Britain is now often given, 
although in common use it is applied only 
to that Empire with the deduction of the 
United Kingdom. When I first used the 
term in writing, in 1866-67, the book which I 
published under that title in 1868, I included 
under Greater Britain the countries inhabited 
by our race, and having our speech and 
our common law, which are under a different 
political flag. Popular usage is, however, 
too strong to give any support to a possible 
attempt to use the term Greater Britain,: 
as I first used it, for the countries of Eng- 
lish speech and English law in addition to 
those of British rule; and, as Mr. Egerton 
says of the British Empire, “ Perhaps the 
words ‘Greater Britain’ best describe the 
new point of view. A world-empire, the 
separate parts of which are being more and 
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more closely linked by the discoveries of 
science, enjoying in each separate part 
absolute independence, connected not by 
coercion or paper bulwarks but by common 
origin and sympathies, by a common loyalty 
and patriotism, and by common efforts after 
common purposes, such, amidst much to 
alarm and to disturb, is the apparent out- 
come of history, the colonial policy with 
which Great Britain will enter upon the 
untrodden paths of a new century.” The 
phrase “Greater Britain,” if it is not 
thoroughly clear to us at home, is still less 
understood abroad. Those who profess to 
understand it in foreign countries find it 
exasperating, and those who are called 
upon to translate it into a foreign tongue 
meet with difficulty. Last winter, for 
example, the /%garo rendered the phrase 
into French and back again by way of 
making it clear: “La Plus Grande Bretagne 
—The Highest Britannia.” 

The question how far this strange Empire, 
of which we find ourselves more or less 
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in possession by a process of historical 

accretion, can be more closely knit together, 

is one which has not unnaturally occupied 

the best minds of the country. The better 

the impulse and the more poetic the soul 

of the statesman concerned, the more likely | 
he is to conceive a close union, not only | 
as desirable, but possible. The more he 
knows the component parts of the Empire, 

and especially India, on the one hand, and 

the great self-governing colonies of Australia, 

on the other, the more inclined he is to 

doubt the feasibility of a nearer connection, 

unless it be merely one for purposes of 
defence. Proposals for a political union, 

legislative or even administrative, have re- 

cently declined in favour, and were for a 

time replaced by plans for a customs union, 

which themselves seem to have seen their 

best days, and which we shall discuss in the 

conclusion. 

The closer union of the Empire for the 
purposes of defence is well within view, 
and war would rapidly bring it into shape. 
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Why, however, it may be asked, should we 
wait for that calamity, to take steps which 
all concerned admit would be taken then? 
Not only are our military forces unorganized 
as regards any close connection between 
the forces of the self-governing colonies, 
of the home country, and of India, but even 
in the territories which are administered 
from home there is an increasing want 
of unity of action. The Foreign Office for 
some time has had its armies in British 
East Africa, in Uganda, and in the Central 
Africa Protectorate. The Colonial Office 
has long had some military forces of its 
own, not under War Office command, and 
has this year greatly increased them by the 
creation of the West Africa Frontier Force. 
Surely the time has come for welding these 
armies, the Indian army and the armies of 
the self-governing colonies, into one great 
force, so far as general direction goes. As 
for fleets, the Australian colonies contribute 
towards a local squadron which, however, 
the Admiralty is not allowed to move upon 
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intelligible principles of maritime strategy. 
The Cape has recently offered to contribute 
an ironclad ship without restriction, and 
the only counter-proposal in South Africa, 
which has been made by the Dutch leader, 
Mr. Hofmeyr, is itself a proposal for large 
assistance towards a most pressing matter 
of Imperial defence—a British cable to the 
Cape, instead of the present detached cables 
which, all of them, touch foreign ground. 

In the next article I shall treat of the 
Indian Empire; and shall contrast with its 
autocratic forms the strangely divergent 
systems of government which flourish in 
other parts of the Queen’s dominions. 
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WHEN we come to deal with the Empire in 
detail, that kingdom within a kingdom— 
British India—first demands attention. The 
Queen reigns in the United Kingdom as 
Queen of England, of Scotland, and of 
Ireland—three crowns which she unites 
with her original or older crown of Nor- 
mandy, represented by the Channel Islands. 
In the rest of the Empire, outside of the 
United Kingdom and of India, she reigns as 
“of the United Kingdom Queen... Em- 
press of India.” In India she reigns as 
Empress by statute, and has obtained in 
her lifetime a separate crown which more 
than represents the nominal power of the 
Moguls at the height of their Imperial fame. 
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From the point of view of modes of 
government, it is not easy to classify the 
countries within the dominions of the 
Queen. India is a statutory monarchy, 
locally autocratic, under legislative securi- 
ties imposed by the Act of a non-Indian 
Parliament. But, in practice, the powers of 
the Indian statutory legislature, which is 
a non-elective body, are controlled by the 
Secretary of State (who is himself the 
creature of our cabinet system), and in 
the last resort by the House of Commons. 
The great self-governing colonies enjoy 
Home Rule, with local cabinets. The 
Crown colonies, such as those of the West 
India Islands, Ceylon, and Mauritius, have 
various forms of government, all of them 
under the control of the Colonial Secretary, 
and therefore, also, in the last resort, of the 
Home Parliament. But Fiji, which is one 
of them, is included within the Federal 
Council of Australasia—at present a dor- 
mant. institution, though it had for a time 
a fairly useful existence. Some Crown 
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colonies in South Africa are indirectly 
connected with the self-governing colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, through the 
fact that the Governor of the Cape is also 
High Commissioner for them, and can 
hardly dissociate his acts with regard to 
them from the policy which he pursues 
under the advice of the Cape Ministers 
responsible to the Cape Parliament. The 
protectorates, spheres of influence under 
chartered companies, and other spheres of 
influence are also not easily reckoned as 
a. whole in any group, because some of 
them are.indirectly connected with the self- 
governing Cape Colony, some of them 
under the Foreign Office, some under the 
Colonial Office, and some of them under 
the Government of India. Aden, often sup- 
posed to be a Crown colony, is in fact, by 
statute, a portion of the Indian Presidency 
of Bombay. Several protectorates in the 
neighbourhood, including British Somali- 
land, are under Aden. One island among 
the British possessions, Ascension, defies 
16 
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all classification, for it is under the Ad- 
miralty, and is practically counted as a ship. 
Cyprus, though under the Colonial Office, 
is nominally a portion of the Turkish Em- 
pire, of which the “integrity” was preserved 
by a lease. The Crown colony of Hong 
Kong had, for a while, on the neighbouring 
mainland a lease from China—now ended 
by absorption; and the curious doctrine of 
lease—recently, in the case of Germany and 
Russia, supposed by some persons to have 
been novel—was also recognized in the case 
of Quetta and of the Bolan Pass, and is still 
recognized, not only in the cases I have 
named and others, but in the recent treaty 
with China with regard to territory on the 
frontier of Burma. 

In all this strange catalogue I have 
placed India first. However extraordinary 
may be the progress, however marvellous 
the future, either of Australasia or of Canada, 
India ought always to be first in our minds 
when we are thinking of Greater Britain. 
Not only are her sacrifices for the Empire, 
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as well as the numbers of her population, 
overwhelmingly the greatest, but, while ten 
out of the eleven self-governing colonies can 
take good care of themselves, and cannot be 
greatly harmed or benefited by anything we 
may say or do, the contrary is the case 
with India. India is virtually ruled by the 
electorate of the United Kingdom, and will 
continue to be so—the Parliamentary system 
being inapplicable, even in the opinion of 
the most advanced Radicals, to such a 
congeries of peoples, so different among 
themselves in their stages of civilization, so 
separated by lingual and racial divisions, so 
hostile to one another in their creeds. The 
glory which we may reap from the good 
government of India is the greatest that we 
can hope for, and our responsibility towards 
her people is the highest that we can 
recognize. 

As we are told in the last annual official 
statement with regard to India, which is that 
for the year 1896-97, distributed to the House 
of Commons in August, 1898—unusually late, 
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India has been visited by heavy calamities 
in the shape not only of war, pestilence, 
and famine, but in the additional form of 
a destructive earthquake. The war upon 
the north-west frontier—the most serious 
which British India has had to face— 
is now over, the famine has again been 
conquered, but the plague is still raging in 
some parts of India, and causing not only 
much loss of life, but also much disturbance 
of trade. The reassuring statements made, 
in connection with the Budget, by the Indian 
Minister of Finance, will not bear, perhaps, 
very close examination, as India borrows 
even in time of peace. But, nevertheless, 
the condition of India is less alarming than 
might be expected under the circumstances 
of the case. 

It is finance which lies at the base of 
every difficulty connected with our Indian 
Empire. India, to a stay-at-home English- 
man, appears to havea large army. When 
we consider the numbers of her popula- 
tion, she has one of the smallest armies in 
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the world. Among her native troops the 
number of white officers is confessedly too 
small. The use of the army in serious war 
is impossible, unless a certain number of 
white soldiers are combined with the native 
force. But such is the costliness of white 
troops to India upon our present military 
system, which was adopted against the wish 
of the Government of India, and which is 
a system not thoroughly suited to her needs, 
that it has been found impossible to increase 
the white army in India since the increase 
which was effected by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. A nominal addition to the Indian 
army has been made by encouraging the 
native states to set up what are called Im- 
perial Service Troops. It would, perhaps, 
have been better to have gradually put down 
the armies of the native states, which are 
rather a source of danger than of strength, 
and to have accompanied that gradual sup- 
pression by an increased measure of self- 
government in matters less important. 

The feudatory states of India differ greatly 
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among themselves. One, the State of My- 
sore, possesses representative institutions 
and a kind of Parliament. Some of them 
are autocracies of a medizval type. The 
diversity which exists among them, and 
the comparative popularity of their rule, 
in spite in some cases of misgovernment, go 
to confirm the view—that our own govern- 
ment is too inelastic, too much inclined to 
treat all parts of India as if they were 
practically one country, although any unity 
which exists in India is the mere creature 
of our rule. There is no matter connected 
with the government of India which is more 
interesting than this one of the diversity of 
the native states, of the uniformity of our 
rule, and of the popularity of most of the 
native states as evinced by the choice of 
residence by those who, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the borders, can adopt their 
rule or ours at will, Few men, except 
members of the Indian Civil Service, whose 
interest or whose class feeling is against a 
change, have the knowledge which enables 
an 
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them to discuss this question and throw 
light upon it; but it is an interesting fact 
that two distinguished members of the 
Indian Civil Service, who have written 
upon the matter in recent years, have both 
admitted that there is an immense deal to 
be said in favour of native states. My own 
opinion has always been that, provided we 
keep the defence of India in our lands, and 
keep a general control of her taxation for 
defence purposes and to prevent the growth 
of customs barriers, there is, on the whole, 
more to be said for encouraging what may 
be called native states of very varying types, 
than for encouraging the growth of cen- 
tralization under our direct rule. Since 
the mutiny, the Queen’s proclamation, and 
the taking over of the government from the 
East India Company, things have virtually 
remained im statu quo as regards these 
largest questions. We have continued to 
centralize a little, adopting for the whole of 
India, for example, an excellent code of laws, 
and we have introduced a representative 
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element in a slight degree to Provincial 
Councils, and created municipalities. On 
the other hand, we have stereotyped the 
existing native states of 1858 with little 
change. The countries which, like the 
Punjab, had after their annexation been 
treated as distinct, and governed on a more 
rough-and-ready system than the rest of 
India, have gradually and perhaps mis- 
takenly been brought under the general 
system. Now there is one terrible draw- 
back to direct British rule in India, which is 
admitted by fair-minded members of the 
Civil Service and even by the Government. 
The finance of India, just as it does not allow 
us to keep up a sufficient number of white 
officers to meet the strain of war, also does 
not permit the existence in India of a 
sufficient number of civilian administrators 
to really govern the country as magistrates, 
as tax collectors, and as ordinary rulers. 
The judicial and administrative functions 
are confused, and they are exercised in dis- 
tricts which are far too vast for individual 
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supervision. The government comes home 
to the rural cultivator—and it must be 
remembered that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of India are unlearned, quiet 
villagers of a too submissive Oriental type 
—in the form of the native policeman, 
employed, for financial reasons, at low wage. 
The Government have often themselves 
pointed out that, in Asia—where perjury is 
a deeply rooted institution—the getting up 
of all cases by such a police is full of pos- 
sibilities of abuse, of which the grave scandals 
which occur from time to time reveal the 
fringe. This disastrous condition of affairs 
is unfortunately inseparable from our direct 
rule under existing conditions of finance ; 
and I confess that the remedy appears to me 
to be to content ourselves with looking after 
the general taxation, the defence, and the 
main lines of communication, and leaving 
the congeries of countries—some great and 
some very small, of which India is com- 
posed—in a large degree, in internal matters, 
to rule themselves. Of course, any change 
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in this direction could but be gradual— 
experimental indeed at first; and it may be 
said that such an experiment has already 
been made and has succeeded, where, as for 
instance in the case of Mysore, we have 
handed back to native rule countries which, 
during long minorities, had been in our 
charge and to some extent subject to our 
system. 

One tremendous difficulty is alleged as 
standing in the way of any such change 
as that which I recommend. It lies in the 
fierce religious feuds, especially between 
Mahommedan and Hindoo, which prevail in 
some parts of the country. Great towns, 
however, where they chiefly rage, would 
not be left without some garrison. Parts of 
the country peculiarly subject to such feuds 
would have to be excepted or to be watched, 
and the paramount Power would always, 
with her command of the railway system, 
and her garrisons at strategic points, have 
troops to be sent into a disturbed district as 
they are sent now. 
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The most experienced civilians are con- 
scious of the enormous differences between 
district and district of India. In a large part of 
the country, our Government fails to receive 
the firm support of what is best among the 
natives, on account of its inability to give 
sufficient weight to the hereditary and the 
aristocratic principle, while in other parts, 
as it has been said, “our weakness is that 
our Government is unable to be sufficiently 
friendly to some established system of 
State religion.” The Ameer of Afghanistan 
is not to our western eyes an enlightened 
ruler, but, strange though it may seem to 
us, the Ameer of Afghanistan is, on the 
whole, perhaps a more popular ruler than 
an impartial but somewhat cold British Com- 
missioner of the most modern type. While 
the greater part of India looks with most 
affection, as well as awe, to a government 
which strikes its imagination, and of which 
the proceedings are intelligible to the people, 
because of the high birth of the ruler and 
of his recognized position, there are other 
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parts, such as the Presidency towns, in which 
we have to deal with an educated democracy 
trained in British ideas, often possessing a 
considerable mastery of our tongue, and 
which is fairly represented by the pro- 
ceedings of the National Congress. This 
much-abused body does not ask for Par- 
liamentary government for India, and its 
leading members would be content if, in 
some portions of the country, municipalities 
were more free to run without leading- 
strings, than is altogether acceptable to our 
civilians. If we were able to thoroughly 
develop our own system, excellent as a 
system, provided its expense would allow it 
to be so worked that its intention should be 
carried into effect, there would be no more 
to be said. There can be no better govern- 
ment desired for an Oriental world such as 
India, inhabited by a vast number of races 
of many tongues and of fiercely conflicting 
religions, than a perfectly impartial, strong, 
just, humane government, such as that con- 
ceived, and in part administered in practice, 
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by the best men that we have sent to India. 
There can be no greater glory to a country 
than to have produced such men, and the 
life-record of some of our Indian statesmen 
will, in every respect, bear comparison with 
that of any rulers that the world has shown. 
Unfortunately, however, financial considera- 
tions interfere, and the government, of which 
these admirable statesmen are the head, is, 
as we have seen above, brought to the door 
of the cottage of the cultivator by the native 
policeman. 

Even as regards the best side of our rule, 
its impartiality is not, perhaps, so popular as 
the partiality of the native ruler. A great 
Indian civilian himself has said, “ Every par- 
tiality of a chief, whether it be founded on 
class feeling, or political instinct, or religion, 
is likely to endear him,” at all events, to 
some classes of his subjects. Whatever 
may be the case in the Presidency towns, 
when we “hold in India that men and 
women, Brahmins and Sweepers,... are 
equal before the law, are equal indeed for 
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any purposes whatsoever, we approach a 
line on which our acts may easily become, 
in the eyes of the native community, either 
positively shocking or positively absurd. 
The theory of equality cuts right across 
the grain of a society where the most 
familiar fact, the one thing that more than 
any other affects all daily life and social in- 
tercourse, is the separation of all men into 
castes and tribes.” ‘Against the danger of 
enacting rules of law unsuited to Indian 
societies because they are suited to societies 
more advanced, the existence of native states 
is a valuable safeguard.” “Many states have 
adopted some of our laws, or the general 
spirit of them. For purposes of Indian legis- 
lation, it would be an exceedingly useful 
thing to inquire, which of our laws the 
principal native states have of their own 
motion adopted, and with what modifications 
the laws adopted are enforced.” ‘Where 
native states have voluntarily adopted 
methods founded on our traditions, we may 
feel our position greatly strengthened by 
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the convergence of view. If no unneces- 
sary pressure be exercised, native states 
spontaneously tend to become admirable 
fields for administrative experiment, to 
which, in our passion for uniformity, we 
have in British territory too little re- 
course.” 

From the point of view of the picturesque 
alone, the existence of the native states is, 
in this colourless modern world, not to be 
neglected. Elsewhere all is becoming dull 
and uniform. In India we have still sur- 
viving, in a thriving and modern life, 
thoroughly consistent with our rule, and 
often with real loyalty to the Empress- 
Queen, communities which in their political 
institutions recall Italy of the Middle Ages, 
which in their religious institutions take us 
back to the early ages of the historical world, 
and which, in variety of costume and pomp 
of display, exceed anything which has been 
witnessed in other parts of the world by 
those who have lived in more romantic 
days. 
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To the traveller India may be commended 
as, in spite of the dreariness of large parts 
of its landscape, on the whole, the home of 
the finest sights and of the most perfect 
natural pictures that the world can show. 
A May-day review in St. Petersburg does 
not exceed in military lustre a cavalry camp 
of India; while the scenery both of Southern 
and Central India, and, in the cold weather, 
of those portions of the north which are 
within sight of the Himalayan Range, is 
not to be met with within the vast do- 
minions of the Emperor of all the Russias. 
The architecture of the Taj—first of all 
the buildings of the world in beauty—of 
the pearl mosque of Agra, and of the 
pearl mosque of Delhi, of the walls of 
Agra, and some of the palaces of Central 
India, stands before any of the architecture 
of the world in charm. Now that China is 
being, as it is called, “ opened to the world,” 
and now that Japan has destroyed, not her 
scenery, but everything else that was pic- 
turesque, in her rage for modernity, India 
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becomes more and more the one country 
of the world in which the traveller can 
find those varied delights, natural and arti- 
ficial too, which formerly he was able to 
look for in the Middle Kingdom and in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 
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THE DOMINION 


TuaT the upper part of the continent of 
North America should contain side by side 
two territories of equal size, of which one 
has fifteen times the population of the other, 
and more than fifteen times the wealth, 
would at first sight seem to imply the 
ultimate absorption of the less rich and 
populous by the other, and the merger of 
the Canadian dominion into the neighbour- 
ing federation of the United States. On the 
other hand, Canada is a hard morsel to 
digest. She has two dominant peoples who 
now live in friendly fashion side by side 
within her constitution : the intensely Roman 
Catholic and French population of Lower 
Canada, and the United Empire Loyalists, 
the descendants of the men who left the 
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colonies which now form the United States, 
rather than renounce their allegiance to the 
British Crown. Neither of these two peoples 

can look forward with pleasure to absorption 
in the United States, and sensible citizens 
of the great American republic are equally 
unwilling to look forward, on their side, to 
the swallowing of the country upon their 
north. 

The United States are hardly likely to 
continue to grow, as compared with Canada, 
at the same rate in the future as they have 
grown in the light of this comparison in the 
past. Take our own emigrants, for example. 
Although they have left our own shores for 
Canadian ports in large numbers, the bulk 
of these emigrants undoubtedly have crossed 
the border, and have gone to swell the still 
larger emigration which took place directly 
to the United States. The attraction of the 
better labour market, and of the greater 
towns, the earlier development of the rail- 
ways of the United States, the greater free- 
dom of life—many attractions—concurred to 
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draw people to the south. But the better 
land of the United States has been taken 
up. The good land of Canada is becom- 
ing known. The Canadian winter, as it 
comes to be understood, is less terrifying 
to immigrants than it was, and Canada, 
although it can never rival the United States 
in population or in wealth, will to some 
extent gain in the comparisons of the future. 
The mineral wealth of Canada, which is 
now believed by the best authorities to be 
very great, is partly unknown in contrast 
with the better-known United States; but 
probabilities must incline us to the view 
that mineral development and manufacturing 
development will, in a not distant future, be 
rapid on the Canadian side of the border. 
The Dominion of Canada is not what it 
might have been if we had known what 
we now know at the time of the boundary 
negotiations with the United States; and 
there is no heavier charge, among all the 
heavy charges that may be brought against 
British government in relation to the 
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colonies, than that which arises from the 
ignorance and neglect which were shown, 
both in the negotiations of 1842 and in two 
other cases which now concern boundaries 
of the same dominion. 

There probably are few of my readers 
who need to be reassured upon the subject 
of the loyalty to the British connection 
of the French-Canadian people. Until the 
wretched events which occurred not long 
ago in South Africa, there was every reason 
to believe that in that part of the world a 
colony, of which the bulk of the inhabitants 
were of a foreign race, would settle down in 
the happiest relations between British and 
Dutch, and in perfect attachment to British 
rule. It is still our hope and belief that 
this will be so. If we entertain a confident 
anticipation of the kind, it is largely on 
account of our historical and personal know- 
ledge of what has occurred in Canada. We 
conquered the French-Canadians at the end 
of a terrific struggle for mastery in the new 
world between Great Britain and France—a 
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struggle which raged over Europe, India, 
and America, as well as the high seas. A 
great number of years after the conquest of 
Canada we had so little understood how 
good relations, which had been brought 
about for a time, should be preserved, that 
our French-Canadian subjects actually rose 
in arms for their liberties, their tongue, and 
their religion at the beginning of the 
Queen’s reign. They are now, under the 
admirable institutions which in our late-born 
wisdom we have conferred upon them, 
perhaps the most loyal of all the peoples 
under the British Crown; and they are so 
in spite of the fact that they have remained 
intensely French, proud of their race and 
of its history, and deeply attached to their 
tongue and to its literature. So far is this 
affection carried that both the revolutionary 
flag and the revolutionary anthem of France 
are popular in Canada, in spite of the intense 
Roman Catholic feeling of the population. 
The problem which we have solved in 
Canada is even more difficult than that 
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which has been solved by the same means 
in Switzerland. The Swiss had to bring to- 
gether fierce Roman Catholics and ferocious 
Protestants. They had to face religious 
wars, extending into recent times. They 
had three races—German, French, and 
Italian—and three tongues. But their 
people were all Swiss in sentiment, or at 
least not German, for there was no Germany 
except the Empire, against which they had 
fought. Their French were not French, for 
there had always been a French-speaking 
borderland, in Switzerland, in Savoy, in 
Franche Comté, in Lorraine, in the bishop- 
rics, and in the Walloon part of the seven 
provinces, which had not been historically 
French. Their Italians were not Italians, 
for there was no Italy. Our difficulty was 
equal as regards religion, and vastly greater 
as regards race and tongue, because the 
I’rench-Canadians were, as they are, French 
in nationality. The double allegiance of the 
French Canadians in the present day—on 
the one hand, to the British Crown, and to 
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the liberties which they enjoy under TaWLTY oF A 
on the other hand, not to a foreign Pup ho 
which they regard as foreign, but to their 
own race and literature—is one of the most 
interesting spectacles that the world affords. 
The desire of the French Canadians to 
remain French in spirit, kept them on our 
side during our wars with our American 
colonists, who were their old enemies; and 
it is highly probable that the Province of 
Quebec and the French element in the 
Canadian north-west will always remain 
rather British than American in sympathy. 
Their distinct institutions and their religion 
—virtually established in Lower Canada, 
and supreme in education—would be me- 
naced by absorption in the United States 
with itscommon-school system. But there 
is something more than this. The French 
Canadians belong, not to modern or re- 
publican France, but to France of the old 
days of the kings and Church, before the 
Revolution. They are, even when they call 
themselves Liberals, as do the majority, and 
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are nicknamed “ Les Rouges,” Conservative 
in turn of mind, and this is even a stronger 
tie to the British Crown than that which has 
been named above. Their conservatism of 
spirit forms a bond which would endure 
even if the common-school system should, 
under Roman Catholic influence, come to be 
modified in portions of the United States, of 
which, however, as yet there seems little 
probability. Just as the population of 
Alsace, of purely German race, supplies 
\Paris with its most patriotic “French” or 
anti-German element, so the French popula- 
tion of Canada supplies the Dominion with 
an element as patriotically British as even 
the United Empire Loyalists themselves. 
Upper Canada was itself settled by men 
who gave up their homes and a large part of 
their property to maintain their allegiance 
to the British flag; who went out into the 
wilderness, in the shape of unbroken forest, 
of what was then Western Canada, in order 
to remain intheirown Empire. The sturdi- 
ness and energy of the United Empire 
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original population has been thoroughly 
maintained, and the rivalry between the 
Scotch immigrants, the United Empire 
Loyalists, and the French Canadians, is 
friendly rivalry of three very distinct groups 
of men, all equally patriotic and well affected 
to our rule. 

I should be going somewhat beyond the 
sphere of these articles, if I were to attempt 
to draw any analogy between a possible 
state of things in Ireland and the actual 
state of things in Lower Canada, but I may 
be allowed to say that we have shown, 
under compulsion, a successful liberality 
with regard to religious toleration, or some- 
thing more than toleration, in the Province 
of Quebec, which we have never been 
willing to display, and are not yet prepared 
to grant, in the case of Roman Catholic 
Ireland. It is impossible to deny that the 
Roman Catholic Church in French Canada 
is not only predominant, but is actually 
privileged, and possesses, in fact, a stronger 
position than in any Roman Catholic country 
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in the world—even than in Belgium itself 
with its clerical administration. The Roman 
Catholic Church is not nominally established 
in Quebec, but is more powerful than is any 
State Church, while remaining wholly un- 
fettered by ties imposed in Roman Catholic 
states—by the concordat of France, or 
similar laws. 

It is an interesting fact that the Roman 
Catholic population has grown gigantically 
in Canada, as the French there are a prolific 
race. Since Federation, there has been a 
great decrease of that friction in the fringes 
of French Canada, between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic population, which for- 
merly existed; and since a very long period 
of Conservative rule has given place to the 
rule of the Canadian Liberal party under 
a French-speaking Prime Minister (who is, 
however, as eloquent in the English as in the 
French tongue), friction seems still further 
to have diminished. 

The weak point in the position is that the 
Dominion takes insufficient military steps 
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for its own protection. There is universal 
liability to military service in a militia, as 
in the United States; but, even more than 
in the United States, this is a mere paper 
liability, and the organized militia are, con- 
sidering the immense length of the Canadian 
frontier, a small, as they are somewhat of a 
dwindling, force. It has long been the policy 
of successive British Governments to with- 
draw all troops from the Dominion except 
from two extreme points — Halifax and 
Esquimalt, which are coaling stations or 
naval bases for the fleet. But the great 
risk of Canada, in the event of war, would 
be in the centre of her enormous line of 
common frontier with the United States. 
The feeling in Canada upon the subject of 
defence is somewhat foggy. There is a 
strong desire for independence of policy, 
and for self-respecting national existence. 
On the other hand, there is a suspicion that 
anything like a policy of armament would 
produce distrust, and possible hostility, on 
the southern frontier. The cure would 
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seem to be ina prudent and peaceful organi- 
zation of the militia force, upon a scheme 
more similar to that which is a complete 
success in Switzerland, and on so purely a 
defensive footing, that there could be in it 
no possible suggestion of offence. 

The strength of the Dominion may be 
indefinitely augmented by further mineral 
discoveries. The deposits of gold, of iron, 
and of other minerals, already known to 
exist within her soil, are very rich; but the 
most valuable of her gold-fields lies so far 
north, that the rigour of the climate prevents 
that rush of population which would else- 
where long ago have taken place. The 
extraordinary rapidity of the development 
of the far-western states of the United 
States, through the discovery of surface 
gold in California in 1848, and the subse- 
quent continuance of quartz gold-mining 
in the same district, the development of 
Victoria, and that of the Transvaal, through 
similar discoveries, have shown the world 
what gold does for rapid increas€ of popu- 
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lation, with resultant increase of agricultural 
prosperity, in a new country. British 
Columbia is full of gold, silver, copper, and 
coal, and the Lake Superior district of the 
Dominion, of silver and iron; while the 
discovery of gold veins in the province of 
Ontario is now continuous. 

The Jubilee ceremonies of 1897 in London 
popularized the figure of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, and his speeches in Paris formed the 
weightiest of modern discouragement to 
our foes in all parts of the world. The dis- 
appointment produced in England by the 
speeches of the Prime Minister of New 
South Wales, and by the attitude of the 
Australian colonies with regard to the main- 
tenance of the British fleet, were balanced 
by the exultation with which the people of 
the United Kingdom learnt the story of the 
Canadian Dominion. 
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WE have made, in recent years, considerable 
sacrifices for the sake of good relations with 
the French. We have given up our per- 
petual most-favoured-nation clause and low- 
duties treaty in Tunis to them; we have 
gone out of our way to expressly recognize 
their action in Madagascar which has led 
to annexation, with similar effect upon our 
trade; and, while in Siam we have helped 
them to obtain from the Siamese the recog- 
nition of their extension over a large tract 
of territory which was recently Siamese, in 
Africa we have over and over again yielded 
before French enterprise. There has, all the 
time, been pending between ourselves and 
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France a really dangerous question, which 
grows more and more difficult as well as 
dangerous every day. Ifa policy of “grace- 
ful concession” is to be pursued, it is in 
French concession in Newfoundland that we 
ought to find our guid pro quo. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, Newfound- 
land became a wholly British colony, and 
the subjects of France were forbidden to 
“erect any buildings there besides stages 
made of boards, and huts necessary and 
usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the 
said island beyond the time necessary for 
fishing and drying of fish. But it shall be 
allowed to the subjects of France to catch 
fish, and to dry them on land in that part 
only,” etc.—namely, on what was often called 
“thee french.|Shore.* By the Treaty—-of 
Paris of 1763, this provision as to “fishing 
and drying” was confirmed, and the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded to 
France as a shelter for the French fishermen 
—the French engaging to erect no buildings 
upon them, except for the convenience of 
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the fishery—a condition which they have 
violated. By the Treaty of Versailles of 
1783, the French, to “ prevent quarrels 
which have hitherto arisen, . . . consent to 
renounce the right of fishing in,” etc. ze. 
varying the so-called French Shore. The 
King of England by a declaration promised 
to prevent his subjects from interrupting, by 
their competition, the fishery of the French 
during the temporary exercise of it, and 
promised for this purpose to cause the 
fixed settlements which might be found 
there to be removed. He also promised 
that the French should not be incommoded 
in cutting wood necessary for the repair of 
scaffolds, huts, and boats. On the other 
hand, the method of carrying on the fishery 
hitherto in existence, was to be the plan 
upon which the fishery should continue to 
be carried on; the French were to be for- 
bidden to winter in Newfoundland, and were 
to build only scaffolds, but the British were 
not to molest the French during their fishing, 
nor to injure their scaffolds in their absence. 
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The islands ceded were to serve as a “real 
shelter to the French fishermen.” Mr. A. W. 
Harvey, one of the Newfoundland delegates 
who appeared at the Bar of the House of 
Commons, has pointed out ina Memorandum 
published by our Government, with the 
approval of the Colonial Office, that our 
trouble lies in the words of our own King’s 
declaration; but if that has to be read 
Strictly against us, we ought to read the 
French King’s declaration strictly, and 
we have never held the French to its 
observance. 

By the Treaty of Paris of 1814, the pre- 
vious enactments were unhappily continued. 
To judge by the whole of the language 
employed in the negotiations and declara- 
tions, no kind of fishery was contemplated 
except cod-fishing, and cod were intended 
by the word “fish.” The word “fish” in 
Newfoundland in the present day means 
cod. 

In 1857 the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies promised that the two principles 
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which would continue to guide the Home 
Government were, “that the rights at 
present enjoyed by the community of New- 
foundland, are not to be ceded or exchanged 
without their assent; and that the consti- 
tutional mode of submitting measures for 
that assent, is by laying them before the 
colonial legislature.” Proposed arrange- 
ments with France having been “refused 
by the colony will, of course, fall to the 
ground. You are authorized to give such 
assurance as you may think proper, that the 
consent of the community of Newfoundland 
is regarded by HM.G. as the essential 
preliminary to any modification of their 
territorial or maritime rights.” 
Newfoundland is now a self-governing 
colony possessing responsible institutions, 
and it is, so far as I know, the only such 
colony over which, or any portion of which, 
any foreign Power claims what lawyers 
call a “servitude.” The British Crown is 
admittedly sovereign in all parts of New- 
foundland, including the so-called “French 
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Shore.” The colonial legislature deals by 
Statute and by its administration with all 
portions of the colony, but a foreign Power 
has rights within the territorial waters, and, 
during a large portion of the year, on the 
actual shore of the colony, which, so far as 
they go, are in derogation of the usual 
rights of the Sovereign and of the legisla- 
ture. 

Under the King’s declaration, British naval 
officers have exercised singularly arbitrary 
powers on the coast of Newfoundland— 
powers which, it may be confidently said, 
have often exceeded their statutory autho- 
rity, and which, if the poor people con- 
cerned could have brought them before the 
Courts, British or Colonial, would have been 
severely condemned. As regards principle, 
however, there was no conflict between 
the Colonial and the British Governments 
until the time of the administration of 
1886-92. 

In 1882-83 and ’84 certain British subjects 
had erected lobster factories at spots on the 
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no houses or buildings of any kind, and 
where no fisherman, either French or Eng- 
lish, had been in the habit of fishing. In 
1886 French fishermen visited the district 
for the purpose of catching lobsters. In 
1887 a French warship cut the gear of all 
the British lobster-traps and set them adrift, 
so that they were destroyed. A British 
officer on the coast supported the French 
naval division in their action. In 1888 the 
captain of H.M.S. Emerald compelled the 
British lobster-catchers to move. The 
ground given, up to this time, was that the 
lobster-trawls and traps interfered with the 
French fishing, ze. presumably the French 
cod-fishing. 

Lord Iddesleigh in 1886 had protested 
in advance against the erection of French 
lobster factories, in these words, addressed 
to M. Waddington: “I have to express the 
hope that the French naval officers will 
make known to the persons concerned, that 
such a course is not allowed by the treaties, 
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and must be discontinued.” It is a pity that 
these words were not stood to by our 
Government. In July, 1888, Lord Knutsford 
informed Lord Salisbury that the construc- 
tion of lobster factories then commenced by 
the French, and the asserted claim to grant 
to French subjects lobster concessions, “are 
clearly contrary to treaty.” 

It was in 1888 that some French subjects 
set up a claim that two British subjects, 
Murphy and Andrews, were violating the 
treaties by taking and canning lobsters on 
the so-called French Shore, and that French 
subjects, and French only, had the right to 
take and can lobsters on that shore, and 
to erect upon British territory factories or 
establishments for the purpose of preserv- 
ing lobsters. This subject at once grew 
into a prominence which has dwarfed all 
other developments of the Newfoundland 
question. 

In September, 1888, we addressed to 
France a note calling attention to the ille- 
gality of French lobster-packing factories. 
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The French Government several times stated 
that these factories were temporary, and, 
with regard to some of them, they said 
they had been suppressed. As a matter 
of fact, they continued to exist, and a fresh 
protest was made by Lord Salisbury, at the 
end of 1888 and beginning of 1889, against 
“an assumption of territorial rights in 
derogation of the sovereignty of the British 
Crown.” The French Government then, for 
the first time, set up an entirely new con- 
tention—that lobsters were fish, and, ap- 
parently, that their factories were legal. 
Arbitration was first proposed by Lord 
Salisbury in 1889, when the Newfoundland 
Government absolutely refused the arbitra- 
tion suggested. In May, 1890, the Foreign 
Office informed the Government of France, 
that they could not admit the contention 
that French naval officers can have a right 
to interfere with British fishermen, in the 
territorial waters of a British colony; but, 
nevertheless, the French have continued to 
do so up to the present time. 
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The Newfoundland shore cod-fisheries, 
which alone were contemplated by the 
treaties, are so unimportant as compared 
with those of the Great Bank south of 
Newfoundland, open to all nations, that only 
seven French boats fish on the so-called 
French Shore, as against the hundreds 
which fit out, either in Flanders, Picardy, 
Normandy, Brittany, or St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, to prosecute the fishery on the 
Bank. The lobster-canning industry, on 
the other hand, is a lucrative one; and 
unfortunately, although in theory we have 
always asserted that lobsters are not fish 
under the treaty, that the scaffolding for 
drying cod contemplated by the treaties 
cannot cover lobster-canning factories, and 
that moreover, in any case, we have a con- 
current right of fishery with that of France 
on the so-called French Shore, yet British 
naval officers interfered, along with the 
French, to cause the removal of establish- 
ments erected by British subjects for the 
purpose of taking and canning lobster. This 
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action on the part of the British officers 
has been distinctly held to be illegal by the 
Courts, both in first instance and on appeal. 
It is really monstrous, after the direct 
prohibition by the Treaty of Utrecht of the 
erection of buildings by the French, except 
those “necessary and usual for the drying 
of fish” (while all the later documents speak 
of the fishery assigned by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and declare that the future method 
of carrying it on shall be the primeval 
method of carrying it on), to then pretend 
that lobster-canning is included in the words 
used to cover the drying of cod. Instead of 
protecting British fishermen, in the prosecu- 
tion of their lawful avocation, and resisting 
the new claim of the French, our Govern- 
ment, after failing to enforce the claim of 
the French, tried to go to arbitration upon 
it before a Court in which the best known 
personage was to have been M. de Martens, 
the hereditary librarian of the Russian 
Foreign Office, whose opinion on such 
points was hardly likely to be impartial. 
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Luckily the French added a condition, the 
enormity of which was such that the arbitra- 
tion has never taken place, and it may be 
hoped now never will. 

While British officers were backed up by 
the Government, in most arbitrary action, 
on behalf of the French and against the 
colonists, the theory continued to be that 
the French pretensions were disputed by us. 
At the end of 1889 the home Government 
sent for the Prime Minister of Newfoundland, 
who came to England in 1890. A modus 
vivendt was agreed to, preserving such 
British lobster factories as existed, and the 
French Government agreeing that they would 
undertake to grant no new lobster-fishing 
concessions “on fishing grounds occupied 
by British subjects,” whatever that might 
mean. But the limitation was afterwards 
explained away, and the modus vivendi stated 
to mean the status quo. The colonial Govern- 
ment strongly protested against the modus 
vivendi, as a virtual admission of a concurrent 
right of lobster fishing prejudicial to the 
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position of Newfoundland in future negotia- 
tion; and there can be no doubt that the 
adoption of the modus vivendi by the British 
Government without previous reference to 
the colony, and against its wish, was a 
violation of the principle laid down by the 
then Mr. Labouchere, when Secretary of 
State in 1857, and by Lord Palmerston. 
Our Government deny this, because they 
expressly reserved all questions of principle 
and right in the agreement with the French, 
and that is so, of course; but there can be 
no doubt about the effect of what they 
did. 

By an answer given by an Under-Secretary 
of State in the House of Commons, the views 
of the Newfoundland Government were mis- 
represented, it being stated that they “were 
consulted as to the terms of the modus 
vivendi, Which was modified to some extent 
to meet their views, although concluded 
without reference to them inits final shape ;” 
but the Newfoundland Government insisted 
that the terms of the modus vivendi had not 
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been modified in accordance with their 
views, as they had protested against the 
whole arrangement. The home Govern- 
ment quibbled and said that the answer 
showed that the Newfoundland Government 
were not responsible for the modus vivendi 
as settled. Plain people, however, must 
continue to be as indignant as the colonists 
are at the misrepresentation and the breach 
of Mr. Labouchere’s principle. 

The terms of the modus vivendi accord 
to unfounded pretensions the standing of 
reasonable claims, and confer upon the 
French the actual possession and enjoyment 
of the rights to which these claims relate. 
Mr. Baird refused to comply with the modus 
vivendi. Sir Baldwin Walker, commanding 
on the coast, landed a party of bluejackets in 
1891 and took the law into his own hands 
against Mr. Baird, was sued for damages 
and twice lost his case. There had been 
an Imperial Act under which Sir Baldwin 
Walker might have been protected, but it 
had been repealed when self-government 
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was granted to Newfoundland. In the same 
year of 1891 a Newfoundland Act was 
passed, under heavy pressure from the Home 
Government, compelling colonial subjects to 
observe the instructions of the naval officers 
to the extent of at once quitting the French 
shore if directed, and the Act was to be in 
force till the end of 1893. The home Govern- 
ment had passed a Bill through the House 
of Lords, brought it to the House of 
Commons, and dropped it, before it received 
the royal assent, only after the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland had been heard 
at the Bar of both Houses and had promised 
colonial legislation. The French Govern- 
ment have insisted that a British Act should 
be passed; and Lord Salisbury, while de- 
claring that there ought to be a permanent 
Colonial Act, has always refused to promise 
a British Act. To my mind, the Newfound- 
land people went too far in giving up their 
freedom by passing the Act which I have 
named, an Act to which, had I been a 
member of the Newfoundland legislature, 
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nothing would have induced me to consent ; 
and my sympathies are entirely with the 
Newfoundlanders in their refusal to part 
with their freedom, for all time, by making 
so monstrous a statute permanent. 

The French maintain, to use the words 
of the French Minister of Marine of 1888, 
writing to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that the rights of France on the so-called 
French Shore, are “nothing else than a part 
of her ancient sovereignty over the island 
which she retained while ceding the soil 
to England—rights which she has never 
alienated.” The island is about the oldest 
of British colonies, with about the oldest of 
British colonial representative institutions. 
France never possessed the sovereignty of 
which her Minister of Marine has spoken. 
But the Newfoundland Act reads like a con- 
secration of this pretended sovereignty, and 
it makes British naval officers the police- 
men, and more than the policemen—the 
autocratic or Russian policemen—of the 
French. 
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There has been nothing to choose between 
the action of the two parties in the New- 
foundland question, and the policy of the 
Colonial Office has been marked by an un- 
pleasant continuity. When Lord Ripon 
became Secretary of State in 1892, he 
began to press the Colonial Ministry for 
permanent legislation, just as it is said 
that the Colonial Office is pressing them 
at the present time. In pressing for per- 
manent coercive legislation the Colonial 
Office threatens Imperial legislation, which 
would receive in the House of Lords 
the consent of both parties, but which 
it is certain that, in the interest of our 
colonial empire, Government ought not to 
be allowed to carry through the House of 
Commons. 

The Newfoundland Government has 
pointed out that the permanent legislation 
asked for, is desired in part for the enforce- 
ment of an ultimate award of a proposed 
arbitration relative to the lobster question, 
agreed on between the Foreign Office and 
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the Government of France, but from the 
outset opposed by the colony, the agree- 
ment having been made, not only without 
its consent, but in despite of its frequently 
expressed opposition. Ultimately, however, 
“in view of the probable opposition to an 
Imperial Bill in the House of Commons,” 
Lord Ripon proposed to invite the colonial 
legislature to renew the temporary Act for 
two years. The Newfoundland Govern- 
ment then agreed to re-enact the tem- 
porary Bill for one year without prejudice 
to their position. This proposal was 
refused by Lord Ripon, and the colonial 
Government then gave way. The tem- 
porary Act has since been again and again 
renewed. 

It is pretended that the British squad- 
ron on the coast of Newfoundland protects 
British subjects, in the exercise of their 
rights, against unlawful acts on the part of 
the French. But judging by the actions of 
British officers, their instructions, which are 
secret, must be in absolute antagonism to 
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the declarations of our statesmen in their 
despatches. Where a Frenchman commits 
an act of violence against a British subject, 
by destroying his boat or fishing-gear, the 
British subject can find in practice no 
remedy, as the case is reported by the 
officer in command of the British ship on 
the station to the Admiral, by the Admiral 
to the Admiralty, by the Admiralty to the 
Foreign Office, and by the Foreign Office to 
the Ambassador in Paris with instructions 
to submit the matter to the French Govern- 
ment. The French Government then refuses 
redress, and the matter comes back again 
through the same channel. Where the case 
arises upon land the British subject com- 
plains to the Governor, the Governer to 
the Colonial Office, the Colonial Office to 
the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
to the Admiralty, for it to be referred to the 
Naval Officer on the station for report; the 
Officer on the station returns it through the 
Admiral to the Admiralty, the Admiralty to 
the Foreign Office, the Foreign Office to the 
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British Ambassador in Paris, and then back 
as before, in the invarable form: “H.M.G. 
regret that they are unable to obtain from 
the French authorities a recognition of the 
The pretensions of the French 
officers on the so-called French Shore are 
unbounded, extending to the point of 
ordering British vessels out of British 
waters, where they are merely using the 
harbour and coast—the absolute posses- 
sion of which by Great Britain is acknow- 
ledged by the Treaty of Utrecht. Seven 
hundred miles of coast of a British colony 
become a no-man’s-land, with no security 
of any sort against arbitrary rule by foreign 
naval officers, and mines are undeveloped, 
on account of the dog-in-the-manger policy 
pursued, not because the fishery is of the 
slightest value in itself, or really exercised, 
but because we happen to have other diffi- 
culties with France—in Africa, for example— 
for which the Newfoundland colonists are 
certainly not responsible. The French 
Government have granted concessions to 
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French subjects to engage in industry upon 
portions of British soil, nominally governed 
by British magistrates, and represented by 
members in the Colonial legislature. The 
French insist that their right of fishing on the 
so-called French shore is absolute and not 
concurrent ; yet we granted similar rights, at 
one time, to the United States in similar 
words, and this right was always held in 
practice to be concurrent and not exclusive. 
The French have gone so far, in the words 
of M. Flourens when Foreign Minister, as to 
assert that the so-called French Shore “ ought 
to have remained uninhabited.” We may 
agree with the French so far as this: that 
under any other circumstances than the coast 
of this British colony being desert, the New- 
foundland contention is a true one—that the 
French rights are “anomalous and _ in- 
tolerable.” 

The temporary Act which we have bul- 
lied the colony into passing is a shameful 
Act, without precedent or parallel in the 
British Empire. In the words of one of the 
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leading statesmen of Newfoundland, it is one 
“by which the liberties and property of our 
people were made subject to the will of 
naval officers . . . acting under instructions 
from the British Government.” Under it, 
British subjects can be arrested and deported 
from the soil of a self-governing colony, to 
another part of the colony, before trial and 
without appeal. The whole story is one 
of abdication of rights in consequence of 
threats. No such state of things would be 
tolerated in the case of any other self- 
governing colony; and we have only to 
ask ourselves what we should do, if the 
Newfoundlanders had the spirit of the 
Australians, in order to convince ourselves 
of this fact. 

Newfoundland, which is poor and back- 
ward as compared with the other self- 
governing colonies, has frequently been 
solicited to come into Canadian federation, 
for itis the only portion of British North 
America not included within the Dominion. 
It has hitherto declined, but will probably 
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end by agreeing, and anything which can 
widen its interests, and which may thus 
improve its politics, will be a boon to 
Newfoundland. 
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THERE is nothing more striking in the 
history of the British Colonies in North 
America than the fact that when what are 
now the United States were mainly British, 
and what is now Canada was mainly French, 
every far-sighted observer recognized, from 
one hundred and fifty years ago up to the 
American Revolution, that it was the pre- 
sence of the French in Canada which was 
the essential condition of the maintenance 
of British rule on the American continent. 
A well-known passage in the work of a 
Swedish traveller, written in 1748, pro- 
phesies the constitution by “the English 
colonies in America,” of ‘a separate state 
entirely independent of England.” This 
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traveller saw that the colonies being 
threatened by the French, and the British 
commanding the sea, there was “reason to 
regard the French in North America as the 
chief power which urges” the “colonies 
to submission.” Later in the century Mont- 
calm, as quoted by Mr. Hugh Egerton, 
consoled himself for his defeat by the re- 
flection that the loss of Canada would be 
“of more service to my country than a 
victory.” 

The strongest reason which urges even 
the most advanced of native-born Australians 
to accept British rule is somewhat similar 
to that which long kept the American 
colonies steadfast to their allegiance. It is 
recognized that the command of the sea by 
the British Power is necessary to the peace 
and freedom of Australia; and the Me- 
tropolis, having hitherto received from the 
Australian colonies but a scanty contribution 
towards the cost of the fleet, has frequently 
urged upon the colonies the adoption of 
common measures of defence, the need for 
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which has become a main factor in pro- 
moting the growth of federal feeling. No 
one can doubt that if the Australian colonies 
should remain permanently separated from 
one another by customs-frontiers, with 
tariffs directed against one another’s goods, 
and with other grounds of quarrel afforded 
by such questions as the use of the waters of 
the Murray for irrigation purposes, fratri- 
cidal wars between them are not impossible 
in the future. There might be renewed in 
Australia the history of the relations of 
England with Scotland, with Ireland, and 
with Wales ; or that, in this century, of the 
former Spanish colonies in South America, 
which, in spite of their common tongue, 
common religion, and common tradition of 
risings for the sake of liberty against the 
mother-country, have not avoided terrible 
internecine wars. 

The wise legislation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment long ago established for Australia, 
with the addition of New Zealand, and of 
the Crown Colony of Fiji, the Federal 
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Council of Australasia. But the steady 
refusal of the mother-colony—New South 
Wales—to come into this assembly, deprived 
it of all authority, and in the long run almost 
of very life itself. 

The chief men of the colonies, in spite of 
a powerful self-interest leading most of them 
to dread absorption in the new and unknown 
life of a larger State, had long recognized in 
theory the necessity of Confederation, and 
in 1897 an admirable Bill was fought out in 
every detail by a Conference convened for 
the purpose, in which all the Australian 
colonies at one moment were represented, 
all but one represented for most of the time, 
and all but two (lying at the two extremities) 
represented throughout the entire period. 
The Commonwealth Bill was completed in 
the first month of the present year; and 
submitted to a popular vote in the most 
important colonies on the 3rd and 4th of 
June. 

In the vote, while Victoria, South Australia 
and Tasmania adopted the Commonwealth 
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Constitution by overwhelming majorities, 
New South Wales voted in its favour by a 
small majority, but the measure did not 
receive in the mother-colony the number of 
votes which, owing to the influence of the 
opponents of the Bill in its Parliament, had 
been made a necessary condition of its 
passing. The resistance of the Labour party 
and the lukewarm support of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Reid, were probably owing to 
the unpopularity of the conditions which 
had been found necessary to prevent oppo- 
sition on the part of the smaller colonies. 
The permission granted to the smaller 
colonies, by the constitution of the Common- 
wealth, to be represented in its Senate by 
the same number of members as are accorded 
to the great colonies, Victoria and New 
South Wales, has led to much suspicion as 
to the probable working of the Bill on 
the part of the democratic element in all 
the colonies. On the other hand, when the 
proposed Senate is rigidly scrutinized, it 
is difficult to see on what grounds the 
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democracy base their fear of that body. It 
would at least be possible that if such a 
Senate were brought into existence it might 
be found to be a more advanced body than 
the Chamber of Representatives. It is 
possible, however, that, although there are 
few Conservative safeguards to be found in 
the law creating it, the mere name of Senate 
will of itself confer moderation upon those 
who are brought within so august a 
body. 

In a speech before the vote was taken, 
Mr. Reid, Prime Minister of New South 
Wales, stated that if the Bill were defeated 
he should not despair of federation, but 
would propose that New South Wales 
should join the present Federal Council. It 
becomes, therefore, of some interest to 
examine what that Federal Council is. 
Created by an Act of 1885, and brought 
into existence on the recommendation of 
four colonies (in the Act styled provinces) 
shortly afterwards, the Federal Council of 
Australasia consists of two representatives 
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from each of the self-governing colonies 
who choose to be represented on it, and of 
one from Fiji, and from any other Crown 
Colony which may at any future time come 
into existence within the boundaries named, 
ze. in New Guinea. The main power con- 
ferred on the Council was that of legislating 
in regard to the relations of Australasia 
with the islands of the Pacific, but it has 
power to deal with all matters referred to it 
by the various legislatures, subject to the 
subsequent adoption of the Acts by the 
legislatures themselves. The hostility of 
New South Wales it was which paralyzed 
the Federal Council. If New South Wales 
should now come into it, and the other 
colonies should be willing to waive for the 
moment the adoption of the Commonwealth 
Bill, which can be brought into existence by 
the action of three of them, or if, while three 
of the colonies desire the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth, the Secretary of State 
and Parliament decide that it is better to 
wait for the action of New South Wales, 
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then the Federal Council, with the warm 
co-operation of the colonial parliaments, 
may serve the main end of the practical 
Constitution of a Federal Government. 

The Federal Council, however, having no 
Executive, though Prime Ministers of the 
Colonies have sat upon it, and might all sit 
upon it, having no judiciary, no control of 
funds, no Ministry, will always be inferior 
in authority to the Commonwealth which 
some of the colonies so warmly favour, 
and which, on the whole, is favoured by 
a large majority of the entire Australian 
people. 

Sooner or later, there can be little 
doubt, the Commonwealth Act will be 
brought into operation. The governors of 
the various colonies, at present appointed 
by the Crown, will then be virtually super- 
seded by a single Crown officer—the 
Governor-General. The Senate which, as 
stated above, will be composed of an equal 
number of members for each colony, in the 
Bill called States, will be elected for six 
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years, half retiring every three years, but 
will be elected by the whole colony as a 
single electorate. The latter of these two 
provisions is intensely democratic; and in 
my opinion more thana set-off to the Labour 
party and the democracy against the slightly 
anti-democratic tendency of the former of 
the provisions. 

Much fighting took place in the Conven- 
tion over the clauses dealing with the origin 
and progress of money Bills. The Senate 
has been given power in regard to money 
Bills more considerable than those of the 
House of Lords; and the position of the 
Imperial House of Commons as sole keeper 
of the public purse has been contrasted with 
the proposals of the Commonwealth Bill, 
for the purpose of damaging the latter. 
While ordinary money Bills must originate 
in the House of Representatives, it is pro- 
vided that a proposed law shall not be 
treated as a money Bill by reason of its con- 
taining proposals for fees, and, what is 
more important, a power is given to the 
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Senate to return to the House of Representa- 
tives any money Bill, requesting by message 
the omission or amendment of any items or 
provisions therein. It is also provided that 
tax laws shall deal with one subject of taxa- 
tion only, so that an opportunity is given to 
the Senate of throwing out a money Bill 
essential to the taxation of the year, with- 
out appearing to reject the whole finance 
measure in such a way as to bring the 
national existence to a stop. The power 
of the Senate to send messages to the House 
suggesting alterations in Bills which it can- 
not amend is taken from the constitution of 
South Australia. 

To bring the question between the Aus- 
tralian Labour party and the Conven- 
tion to a sharp issue, it may be pointed out 
that Sir William Harcourt’s Finance Bill 
would not have passed the House of Lords 
with his Death Duties proposals in it if 
the House of Lords had held the position 
given to the Senate in the Commonwealth 
Constitution. 
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It was supposed that the Commonwealth 
proposals were likely to break down upon 
finance or upon the much-vexed question of 
the seat of government, but it may safely be 
asserted that the hesitation of New South 
Wales (which proved to be the main obstacle 
in the way) was caused almost entirely by 
the difficulty which we have been discussing 
of the undue powers given, in the opinion 
of the New South Wales democracy, to the 
smaller states, and especially by the pro- 
visions with regard to the Senate put in for 
their benefit. I cannot, however, but think 
that these matters have been discussed in 
New South Wales as though the Senate 
were a House of squatters—a House of rich 
men, a House of Lords, and I think that the 
provisions of the Bill make it probable that 
the Senate will be a somewhat democratic 
assembly. 

A curious struggle arose in the third 
session of the Convention, at Melbourne, in 
the present year over the name of the federal 
capital. The Bill is “the Commonwealth of 
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Australia Bill” Clause 124 provides that 
the seat of government of the Common- 
wealth—that is, of the Commonwealth of 
Australia—shall be determined by the 
Commonwealth Parliament; and the colonies 
which had some intention of remaining out- 
side the Commonwealth, such as Queensland 
and Western Australia, complained that the 
Commonwealth intended, in Sir John 
Forrest’s words, “to collar the name” of 
Australia. If there were any prospect of a 
Commonwealth being formed without New 
South Wales, or still more without New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia, it would be no doubt ridiculous 
for three colonies (two of them small in 
geographical extent, although one of these 
two is populous, rich, and well provided 
with considerable statesmen) to assume for 
their capital the name of the capital of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. It is, however, 
obvious that the Commonwealth cannot 
come into existence until at least New South 
Wales, failing Queensland and Western 
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Australia, is within it, and that fresh nego- 
tiations must continue for the purpose of 
bringing her in, as a majority of the 
electors voting, even in New South Wales, 
desire. 

Little importance seems to have been 
attached, in the discussions before the con- 
stituencies, to those proposals with regard 
to future alteration of the constitution, which 
gave rise in the Convention to debates of 
the highest interest. The clause inserted 
to provide for the case of South Australia, 
which has adult suffrage, and of any other 
states which may adopt it, is one through 
which a coach and four could easily be 
driven. It declares that, until the qualifi- 
cation of electors becomes uniform through- 
out the Commonwealth, only one half the 
electors voting for and against a proposed 
law for the amendment of the Constitution 
shall be counted in the case of adult- 
suffrage states. It is obvious at a glance 
that this is a rough-and-ready proposal, and 
that a state adopting fancy franchises, for 
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women, for example, would not have its 
weight accurately determined under the 
clause, as compared with a state having 
manhood suffrage only. It will, however, 
be possible under the Constitution for the 
Commonwealth to create a uniform suffrage, 
but it will only be able to do this if it 
gives to every state the suffrage of South 
Australia, ze. the widest. 

An interesting provision of the Constitu- 
tion is, that power is given under certain 
circumstances to dissolve the Senate; and 
the Commonwealth Constitution is the only 
English Constitution, with the exception of 
that of South Australia, in which the Senate 
can be dissolved. 

Mr. Reid is evidently unwilling to forfeit 
his present position of power in New South 
Wales until he sees an equal federal position 
within his grasp. The Conservative strain 
in Mr. Barton prevented him, at the recent 
election, from sweeping the colony for a 
federal Protectionist party; and Mr. Reid 
still unites the Radicals, the Free Traders, 
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the Labour men, and those who, for 
business reasons, connected with the pre- 
dominance of Sidney, and other local 
grounds, are real anti-federalists. Sydney, 
of course, fears the loss of its position, and 
its merchants dislike the prospect of the 
federal tariff. The New South Wales 
Labour members revolt against a constitu- 
tion which does not, upon the surface, 
and obviously, give them what they want. 
Victoria is still dreaded as a rival, and 
so much disliked that the completeness 
of the federal triumph in Victoria angers 
even the friends of federalism across the 
border. 

Western Australia had no real intention 
of joining the Commonwealth at once, and 
attended the Convention for the purpose of 
resisting Radical influences, and so moulding 
the constitution that it should be more to 
her taste, when the day comes that she may 
wish to unite with the other colonies. 

All politicians in Australia are now either 
favourable to Federation, or sufficiently 
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frightened, if opposed to it, by the powerful 
current in its favour, to declare that it is 
only to the particular provisions of the 
Commonwealth Bill that they are opposed, 
while they are favourable to the principle. 
It is, however, improbable that any number 
of fresh Conventions will be able to make, 
with good effect, any large changes in the 
Commonwealth Bill. It has been thought 
out with the greatest care, and what are 
called, in the large colonies, its defects are 
the necessary concessions to bring the small 
ones within the Commonwealth. The only 
other plan for bringing them in would be 
that pursued in Canada, namely, lavish gifts 
of money or the equivalents of money. 

The position of the Free Traders is, of 
course, a difficult one, as they have at 
present one great colony which, after trying 
Protection, has returned to Free Trade, while 
under Federation the Commonwealth as a 
whole will pursue a Protectionist policy. 
On the other hand, they may fairly argue, 
and many of them do, that intercolonial 
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Free Trade will in the long run give them 
the practical blessings of Free Trade, and, 
as regards many branches of commerce, will 
tend towards actual Free Trade itself. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


New ZEALAND is a colony of extraordinary 
interest from a great number of different 
points of view. It has wondrous natural 
beauty, fiords finer than those of Norway, 
snowy alps rising from the sea and sending 
glaciers down to the region of the giant 
ferns, volcanoes, and lovely lakes. The 
great length of the islands from north to 
south produces a wonderful variety of 
climate; the north part, lost in the seas, 
being but 34° from the equator, while the 
extreme south is within the range of the 
winds which sweep the cold seas of the Ant- 
arctic region. Then, too, there are protected 
islands which carry the New Zealand govern- 
ment into 29° south latitude, The isolated 
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position of the country prevents great ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. New Zealand has 
one of the finest of aboriginal populations 
—full of eloquence, but with a practical 
business side well developed. It is, as 
regards white settlement, rapidly advancing 
in numbers and prosperity. New Zealand, 
although largely settled by the younger sons 
of good family from England, has_ pro- 
duced the most democratic Labour legis- 
lation existing in the world, and it has shared 
with South Australia that adult suffrage of 
which it has made a far longer trial. New 
Zealand is better off than any other colony 
as regards books about itself, and a whole 
library of volumes has been written upon 
the colony. Its scenery has no doubt proved 
the attraction to authors which has brought 
about this result. 

To those who would learn the story of 
New Zealand’s past, there may be recom- 
mended that colonial classic “Old New Zea- 
land” by A Pakeha Maori; and, to those who 
would learn about its present, the speeches, 
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pamphlets, and a little book of the present 
Agent-General, the Hon. W. P. Reeves, lately 
Minister of Labour. 

New Zealand has been longer ruled by a 
Radical and Labour Government than has 
been the case with any other colony; and 
the Seddon Administration, continuing the 
Ballance Administration, after the death 
of Mr. Ballance, has given a considerable 
uniformity to the legislative proposals of 
the Government for a great number of years 
past. There has been all along, from the 
earliest days of the prominence of New 
Zealand Radicalism, much prophecy of evil 
from the large settlers. Sir George Grey, 
after being the famous Captain Grey of 
Australian exploration, and the still more 
famous Governor of the Cape and of New 
Zealand, retired from the Colonial Office 
service, and became Prime Minister of the 
island colony in which he had previously re- 
presented the mother country. His teaching 
aroused the New Zealand democracy, whose 
interest soon came to be watched over by 
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men of aruder type. Mr. Seddon had him- 
self represented the miners of the west coast 
of the South Island, and well knew their 
wants. He would, perhaps, hardly have 
been capable of expressing them in well- 
thought-out legislation but for the assist- 
ance which he received from men such as 
Mr. Reeves, the continuer of the spirit of 
Mr. Ballance. Although the democratic 
legislation pointed to has been sweeping, 
the prophecies of evil have not come true. 
There has been a marvellous increase, even 
in those classes of production which repre- 
sent the great industries based on capital. 
The export of wool and of meat has in- 
creased at a gigantic pace, and gloomy pre- 
dictions as to the discouragement of the 
investment of capital have proved fallacious. 
At the same time, the immense efforts which 
have been made to promote small farming 
have led toa wonderfully rapid development 
of agricultural cultivation. 

A good deal of the legislation of New 
Zealand resembles legislation which has 
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been proposed in other colonies; but New 
Zealand has adopted a far greater proportion 
of the total stock of Radical propositions 
than has been the case elsewhere. Its tem- 
perance legislation connects itself with that 
of the Dominion and of some of the Austra- 
lian colonies. Its school legislation is closely 
connected with that of Australia and of the 
Dominion Province of Ontario. But in its 
land legislation, and especially in compulsory 
measures with a view to the acquisition of 
great estates and their sub-division, New 
Zealand has been imitated by Australian 
colonies, which have not as yet attained the 
success in these experiments which their 
initiator has met with. 

It must not be supposed that there is any 
close resemblance of conditions between 
New Zealand and Australia. The distance 
between them is considerable, being almost 
that which separates the Channel from Gib- 
raltar; but the climatic differences are far 
greater than might be expected from even 
such distances. The heated interior of 
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Australia, the absence of high mountains, the 
consequent want of water, are all of them 
conditions entirely opposite to those which 
exist in New Zealand; and New Zealand is 
certainly far more like Japan than it is like 
Australia. Tasmania and a portion of the 
Gippsland peninsula in Victoria, alone of 
the other South Sea colonies, in the least 
remind us of any parts of the islands of New 
Zealand. 

The Labour legislation of New Zealand 
has been so frequently described, that it 
may, perhaps, be enough to say that New 
Zealand stands in advance of most other 
countries in her factory legislation—espe- 
cially its provisions against sweating, and 
in her shops and shop-assistants legislation. 
New Zealand also stands in front as regards 
her merchant seamen and shipping legisla- 
tion—particularly in the existence of a man- 
ning scale, unknown elsewhere except in 
Norway. In reference to the last-named 
subject, it may in these days, when the 
decline of British seamen is being noticed 
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and the British shipowners are being urged 
to carry apprentices, be worth pointing out 
that by New Zealand law sailing vessels 
engaged in intercolonial trade have to carry 
apprentices or boys; so that provision is 
made for young seamen learning their trade, 
such as is not made in the mother country, 
and such as does not, as a fact, exist in her 
enormous merchant fleet. The land legis- 
lation of New Zealand has also attracted a 
good deal of attention, and is fairly familiar 
to those at home who take interest in such 
matters. 

The colony of New Zealand has gone much 
further than any other in the direction of 
recognition of the principle of State-owner- 
ship of the soil, with tenancy rather than 
freehold in the occupier under the State. 
The Crown lands are disposed of on long 
lease, the State reaping the advantage of 
unearned increment through a progressive 
land tax. By an Act of 1892 small Farm 
Associations were established, and these 
are often confused with Village Settlements 
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under Mr. Ballance’s Act of 1886—which 
has been imitated in South Australia, and 
now in Queensland. A new system, known 
as that of the Improved Farm Settlements, 
is now taking the place of both the others. 
The size of the holdings under the new 
system averages about one hundred acres, 
and these small farms are let on lease in per- 
petuity at a rental which covers the cost of 
clearing the land from forest (which is done 
by the State employing labour directly) 
together with a fair rental for the land. In 
1892 New Zealand commenced the system 
of purchasing large estates from private 
individuals, for subdivision; and in 1894 
these powers were made compulsory. Ad- 
vances are made to settlers at a low rate of 
interest, and have had the effect of bring- 
ing down the rate of interest generally on 
mortgages in the colony. 

In spite of the interest with which the 
labour and the land legislation of New 
Zealand have been viewed, and the attention 
which has been excited by the functions of 
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the State being regarded with more favour in 
New Zealand than even in those Australian 
colonies in which they had been previously 
the most wide, the working of adult suffrage 
in New Zealand is probably the matter at 
present connected with that colony which 
arouses most interest in other portions of 
the world. 

In the mother-country and in several of 
our greater colonies proposals have been 
made at various times, since Mill moved his 
famous amendment on Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill, to give to some women a limited political 
franchise. In 1869 I suggested the restora- 
tion to women of the municipal vote, which 
by the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 they 
had lost; and this was carried. Animpetus 
was thus given to proposals for conferring 
upon women a Parliamentary vote, similar 
to the municipal vote which had been re- 
created in their favour. Ever since the 
beginning of the 1892 Parliament, I have 
brought in, year by year, a Bill which would 
confer the suffrage upon all grown men and 
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women—the very Bill which has recently 
become law in South Australia. But there 
are few persons in this country who are as 
yet ready to frankly accept the principle of 
a really universal franchise. 

The same was the case, apparently, in all 
the colonies for many years. Proposals 
were made there, as here, to give the 
franchise to certain classes of women, but a 
franchise narrower than that conferred on 
men. These proposals never in any case 
became law. Suddenly, in 1893, in New 
Zealand, every grown person resident one 
year in the colony, and three months in one 
district, was enfranchised; and the Maori 
women were at the same time enfranchised 
for the election of the Maori members of 
the House. It is a remarkable fact that all 
opposition to this great change instan- 
taneously disappeared. Close upon ninety 
per cent. of allthe grown women of New Zea- 
land are electors, and in the majority of the 
larger towns the women voters outnumber 
the men. They vote in almost as large a 
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proportion as the men, and in three out of 
the four largest towns in New Zealand at the 
last election greatly more women than men 
went to the poll. Of those who supported 
and of those who opposed the reform, both 
classes have been surprised. It has failed to 
bring about any marked alteration in the 
political circumstances of the country. The 
temperance party forced on the change, but 
they have not been much pleased by its 
results, for the women have voted pretty 
much as their men-folk voted before, and the 
Conservatives and the Liberals opposed to 
Prohibition have received as much pro- 
portional support from the women voters 
as have the Prohibitionists. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that the interest 
of women in politics has been aroused, 
that a great impulse has been given to the 
education of women, and to their participa- 
tion in public affairs, the conduct of which 
they have improved. In New Zealand, as 
in South Australia, the enfranchisement of 
the women has not helped that alliance of 
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Churches—the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the Wesleyan 
Church— which has worked against the 
secular education system of the colony. 
Just as the Dominion of Canada best 
illustrates the triumph of self-government, 
and of the liberal principles applied to our 
colonial system by the wisdom of modern 
times, and just as Ceylon best illustrates 
the enterprise of men of our race in a 
tropical colony, so New Zealand may stand 
with these two, on at least an equal footing, 
as showing what can be done by the British 
peoples, under favourable conditions of 
climate and of soil, for the development of 
an admirable modern community. The 
administration which has carried the greater 
portion of the recent legislation of New 
Zealand may be upset by the so-called 
Conservative forces of the country, but 
their work will not be undone. On the 
contrary, it will be continued by their 
successors. Many of what at first were 
looked upon as daring experiments are now 
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thoroughly rooted in the land; for example, 
the Life Insurance department of the State, 
the Public Trust Office, and Compulsory 
Industrial Arbitration. The enterprise which 
the colonists showed when, after the failure 
of the mother-country to put down the 
great native rising, the Imperial troops 
were withdrawn, and the war handed over 
to the colonists, who soon brought it to 
a peaceful end, has been steadily continued 
throughout the later history of the islands. 
New Zealand has been fortunate in the 
constitution ofher race. The settlers were, 
perhaps, a better amalgam than those of the 
Australian colonies. The race is thoroughly 
good: education now universal ; the average 
of wealth perhaps the highest in the world: 
the absence of immense fortunes complete. 
In an outdoor climate the British New 
Zealanders lead an outdoor life, and their 
horsiness and athleticism has, perhaps, been 
one main cause why their marvellous scenery 
has not as yet developed among them 
either literature or art. New Zealand will 
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have to work out her future for herself. 
She is too remote from and too different 
from Australia to be brought into Australian 
Federation, and is consequently inclined to 
closer direct ties with the mother-country, 
although not actively excited in favour of 
any modification of her present political 
position. 
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Ir is perhaps convenient to treat Africa, in 
its connection with the British Empire, by 
itself, instead of picking out the two self- 
governing colonies—the Cape and Natal, 
and then treating the rest of Africa under 
the heading of Crown Colonies. The 
Governor of the Cape is High Com- 
missioner in South Africa, and has great 
powers over the Crown Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates, south of the Zambesi. The 
Chartered Company which rules Rhodesia, 
south of the Zambesi, under his super- 
vision, has dominions and influence north 
of the Zambesi, over protectorates—one of 
which, though administered by the Foreign 
Office, is virtually a colony; and thus we 
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are brought northward to the former 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, half 
of which are now also British, and, like 
Nyassaland, under the Foreign Office for 
the present. The four Crown Colonies of 
the West Coast of Africa, with the Pro- 
tectorates and Spheres of Influence con- 
nected with them, are detached from our 
South African and East African possessions, 
but the problems which the possession of 
them involves are somewhat similar to those 
presented by some of our South and East 
Africa dependencies. Our relations with 
the French over our supposed Sphere of 
Influence on the White Nile, which connects 
itself with our Uganda and British East 
Africa Protectorates, are inextricably en- 
twined with our relations with the French 
in the back country of Lagos and the Niger 
sphere in the direction of Lake Tchad. Our 
White Nile Sphere of Influence, which is a 
somewhat shadowy extension, to the north- 
west, of our British East Africa Protecto- 
rates, brings us also into a conflict of 
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tendencies with Abyssinia which is the 
neighbour of our Somaliland Protectorate, 
of which indeed a slice has just been ceded 
to Abyssinia. This Protectorate is under 
Aden—which is Indian, as a statutory part 
of the Government of Bombay. Three 
African islands are also British depend- 
encies—St. Helena, which is a colony; 
Ascension, which is rated as a ship, being 
under the management of the Admiralty ; 
and Socotra (on the other side of Africa, at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aden), which is 
a dependency of Aden. 

The first observation which occurs to one 
to make upon our heterogeneous dominions 
in Africa, is that some simplicity might be 
brought into our administration, both at 
home and across the seas, if the whole of 
them were declared colonies or colonial 
protectorates, and placed under the Colonial 
Office. The present distinctions are im- 
possible to justify, as they are difficult to 
explain. The complexity introduced into 
administration by Mr. Rhodes and_ his 
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Shareholders, as regards thie “interests 26 
south of the Zambesi, being dealt Y 
the Colonial Office, and as regards ener 
interests north of the Zambesi dealt with 
by the Foreign Office, is amazing. The 
Foreign Office has in British Central Africa 
the administration of what is called a Pro- 


tectorate, where there is in its central 
portions no vestige of any native govern- 
ment to protect, and what is in fact an 
ordinary colony, as regards which there is 
no conceivable reason to be suggested why 
it should not be under the Colonial Office 
rather than under the Foreign Office. In 
Uganda the Foreign Office has had to 
deal with questions of administration, with 
risings, and with the conduct of wars, for 
which it is not organized, and which distract 
it from its diplomatic work. The Niger 
Company and the Oil Rivers Protectorate 
have hitherto been under the Foreign Office, 
while Lagos, which is mixed up with them 
in its interests, has been under the Colonial 
Office. It is understood that in recent 
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military operations the sphere of the Niger 
Company has been virtually removed to 
Colonial Office control. Negotiations are 
on foot, though this was denied in the 
House of Commons as late as April, for the 
purchase of the territorial and administrative 
rights of the Niger Company; and when 
the purchase has been carried through, no 
doubt the whole of the district, including 
the Oil Rivers Protectorate, will be trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office, and possibly 
even brought under a single administration 
with the colony of Lagos. 

Cape Colony, by far the larger of the two 
self-governing colonies in Africa, is, to a 
great extent, if not mainly, Dutch. Natal, 
the other, is intensely British. In Cape 
Colony a happy fusion of the political 
aspirations of the races had come about, as 
in Canada, before the Jameson raid, which 
put a sudden end for a time to these good 
relations. The effect, however, of the raid 
is wearing off, and there are already signs 
that the violent suspicions of the extreme 
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Dutch, on the one hand, and the somewhat 
blatant imperialism of the extreme British 
element, on the other, are again giving 
way to a more reasonable consideration 
of common interests. The South African 
Republic, or Transvaal as it is commonly 
called, is, of course, a self-governing Dutch- 
Afrikander state,—absolutely uncontrolled 
as regards its purely domestic affairs, 
except by a vestige of interference in some 
matters which concern the aboriginal natives, 
but unable to make treaties or to be officially 
represented at foreign Courts, and, in other 
words, subject to a general control, on our 
part, of its foreign relations. Its situation 
may be compared in this respect with that 
occupied towards India by the States of 
Afghanistan and Nepal. The Orange Free 
State is a Dutch Afrikander Republic, still 
more independent, constitutionally and 
theoretically speaking, of us, but not dis- 
turbed to the same extent by the presence 
in its midst of a fiercely British minority, as 
is the Transvaal, and, therefore, on the 
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whole, as regards its rulers, more friendly 
to us. I have called the extreme British 
element in the Transvaal a minority, 
although I am aware that many think, 
mistakenly, that it is a majority in that 
country which is kept down by force. The 
foreign or non-Dutch element in the Trans- 
vaal is very large and very rich, but the 
dominant sentiment is not pro-British, 
although it is anti-Dutch. The balance of 
the scale is turned by a strong American 
and Jewish element, which desires to retain 
a republican constitution and to avoid 
merger in a British colony; but which is 
even more opposed than is the purely 
British element to the old-fashioned Dutch. 

Powerful among the British in South 
Africa, Mr. Rhodes, virtually governing Rho- 
desia, and influential north of the Zambesi 
through his telegraphs and his subsidies, 
looks forward to the connection of British 
Central Africa, by Lake Tanganyika, with 
Lake Nyanza, and so with Uganda, and by our 
shadowy White Nile Sphere of Influence, 
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with Egypt. By a Convention which ceded 
the colony of Heligoland to Germany, and 
is known as the Convention of July, 1890, 
relating to Africa and Heligoland, Germany 
was brought by Lord Salisbury to Lake 
Tanganyika and Lake Victoria Nyanza, and 
to join the Congo State onacommon frontier 
between those two lakes near what was 
formerly called the Stevenson Road,—thus 
blocking out Mr. Rhodes from the accomplish- 
ment of his Cape to Cairo project. Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Kimberley afterwards 
attempted to lease a strip from the Congo 
State, which would have given us, subject to 
the terms of this lease, an All-British road ; 
but the Germans interfered in a most un- 
friendly fashion and forced the Congo State 
to destroy this Convention. It is hard to 
see how, except by the mere leave of Ger- 
many, or of the Congo State, Mr. Rhodes 
can hope to pass from British Central Africa 
to British Uganda. 

These difficulties of South and Central 
Africa offer little or no present risk of war. 
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But the same could not till lately be said of 
the difficulties on the West, nor can it be 
said of those further north. The British 
East Africa Protectorate has no northern 
frontier. We came to an understanding 
with Italy for a common frontier as far as 
Italy was concerned, but the Italians have 
been driven by Abyssinia from the greater 
portion of their sphere, and our own recent 
treaty with the Emperor Menelik of Ethiopia 
has not established even a modus vivendi 
between us and him on this, the more difficult 
and the more important, as well as by far 
the longest, portion of our common frontier. 
According to the colouring of British maps, 
British East Africa reaches to a British 
sphere composed of the former Equatorial 
Provinces of Egypt. But our pretensions 
to this sphere are ridiculed by some of the 
other Powers. A portion of it indeed is 
now occupied by the Congo State under 
lease from us, and this lease has been recog- 
nized by France and may be looked upon as 
solidly established: but north of this again 
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a French expedition has seated itself upon 
the streams flowing down into the Nile in 
one of the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt 
now coloured pink upon our maps, and the 
French assert that they have as good a 
right to be there in thename of Egypt as we 
possibly can have. Moreover, we are nct 
there and never have been. From thenorth 
the Egyptian Sirdar* is pressing southwards, 
with British troops added to his Egyptian 
forces, for the purpose of reasserting the 
authority of the Khedive as against the 
Dervishes. If on the arrival of his steamers 
on the White Nile, he finds the French seated 
upon that river, it is difficult to see how a 
European Conference is to be avoided, or to 
prophesy what the outcome of that Con- 
ference maybe. If, on the other hand, the 
French expedition is not more strongly 
established than we suppose, it will probably 
find it necessary to retire before the flying 
bands of Dervishes, dispersed by General 
Kitchener, and we shall possibly then 
* Written in July, 1898. 
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discover that the Marchand and Liotard 
expeditions are “ private expeditions,” paid 
for out of the funds of the French colonial 
party, although exclusively officered by 
officers of that admirable force the Jn/fanierte 
de la Marine et des Colonies, commonly known 
in France as “the Dog Fish.” 

The marvellous activity of the French has 
brought them into conflict with us not only 
as regards the country south-west of Khar- 
toum, but as regards the back country of 
Lagos and of the Gold Coast: the back 
country of our other two colonies is already 
gone,—swallowed up by France beyond 
return. Starting from the West Coast, 
the French, with extraordinary vigour, have 
penetrated south-east to the Lower Niger, 
and due east almost to the Nile. Mar- 
vellous as have been our own exploits 
in all parts of the world, we can hardly 
show any enterprise to compare with 
that of the French colonial forces. The 
future of our Niger sphere must be impor- 
tant, but it hardly looks as though, in face 
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of French development, it could ever lead 
to the foundation of an African empire in 
the least comparable to our Indian Empire. 
The probability is that the expectations 
which have been formed with regard to the 
future of Africa will be a disappointment to 
all the Powers concerned. The Germans 
have hopelessly failed to make much of 
their three chief colonies, and the French 
have been pouring out money and French 
life like water without much hope of a 
tangible return. The Congo State is be- 
ginning to make money, but by a system of 
government (if such a name can be applied 
to it) so ruthless and extortionate that we 
have some ground for congratulation that, 
whatever may be alleged against our rule in 
parts of Africa, we at all events are far less 
bad than our Belgian rivals. While, then, I 
look forward to a great development of trade 
in our Niger sphere and to some possible 
development of stock-farming in a portion 
of the high country which lies to the west 
of the British East Africa Protectorate, and 
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to the east of Uganda, as well as to a steady 
development of British South Africa, I 
cannot profess to believe that any other 
portion of Africa is likely to show the 
material prosperity which has been at- 
tained by the marvellously-fertile irrigated 
strip along the Nile which forms the Khedi- 
viate of Egypt. 

The future of Africa unfortunately can 
hardly be contemplated without the ex- 
pectation of eventual war. The divisions 
which the recent partition of Africa among 
the Powers has brought about are too purely 
artificial to survive in a great war where 
the command of the sea is seriously disputed 
between ourselves and a Coalition. The 
future of Africa will one day be settled, but 
that future is never likely to produce such 
spheres of trade as those which India and 
which South America present. 
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THE present position of our Crown Colonies 
in general connects itself with that of 
those situate on the West Coast of Africa, 
and in the northern portions of South 
Africa, which have been mentioned. If 
it is right to pour out money in Africa 
as the mother-country has been pouring 
it out for some time past (a question with 
regard to which I have grave doubts) it 
would seem also to be wise to expend 
money in developing some of our back- 
ward Crown Colonies of high fertility which 
are pining for capital in other portions 
of the world. If it is worth spending 
five millions upon a railroad leading to 
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Uganda, it might be worth spending a 
quarter of a million in the development 
of the back country of British Guiana, 
which is probably of far greater value than 
Uganda or any of the countries in the 
neighbourhood of Uganda. If we cannot 
make the most fertile of the West India 
Islands pay, how can we expect to make 
countries which are less healthy and far less 
fertile, in the very heart of Africa, return 
a profit? Our people have been interested 
in Africa through their traditional desire to 
suppress the evils of the slave trade, and to 
pay conscience money in these days for the 
sins, in connection with slavery, of their 
predecessors ; but it is probable that we 
have done more harm by promoting the 
partition of Africa and the creation, in the 
name of liberty, of such governments as that 
of the Congo Free State, than the harm 
which our grandfathers did to Africa by 
their participation in African slavery and the 
slave trade. There is no one who knows 
both Africa and India so well as Dr. Cust, 
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formerly connected with the Indian Govern- 
ment, with the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
with the Church Missionary Society. He has 
pronounced a confident opinion—defended 
out of the vast stores of his learning—that 
the greater part of Africa will never pay, 
and that we have no prospect of estab- 
lishing in the heart of that vast country 
such a government as we have, to our glory, 
set up in India. When we turn to our 
Crown Colonies and Dependencies in other 
portions of the world we shall find that they 
present a different picture, and one which, in 
spite of depression in the West Indies, we 
can contemplate with pride. 

We may include under the general head- 
ing “ Crown Colonies” both Crown Colonies 
proper—wholly governed from home—and 
colonies possessing institutions which are 
representative though not responsible. It 
is easier to class the colonies by the pur- 
poses for which they are maintained, and 
which they chiefly serve, than to group them 
according to their systems of government. 
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Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus (which is nominally 
only leased to us and remains Turkish 
soil), the Falklands, and Bermuda, with 
some others, are mainly coaling stations 
or naval bases; Cyprus being indeed use- 
less for such purposes, but having been 
foolishly occupied from the same point of 
view as that from which Gibraltar and Malta 
were conquered and have been held. Hong 
Kong is a military station and a naval base, 
but it is also in a high degree a trading 
station,—in part, it is to be feared, like 
Gibraltar, asmuggling station. ‘The Straits, 
so far as their chief port, Singapore, is con- 
cerned, are a naval base and a coaling 
station and a great distributing entrepot of 
trade; but contain within one government 
Protectorates in the Malay Peninsula which 
are of high value from the plantation and 
the mining point of view. Not far off, in 
the Archipelago, we have Borneo, where 
similar wealth—likely to become important 
as regards the future in the case of tobacco 
—exists to that found in the Malay Protected 
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States. British Borneo is worth special 
notice on account of curiosities of govern- 
ment. 

The rise in modern times of the Chartered 
Companies, of which the Imperial British 
East Africa Company sold to the Government 
its territorial rights, and of which the Niger 
Company and the British South Africa 
Company have been mentioned in the last 
chapter, commenced with the grant by Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Administration of the 
Charter to the British North Borneo Com- 
pany. That grant was supported by Lord 
Granville, who was a “Cobdenite,” if not 
what is now called a “ Little Englander,” and 
by Mr. Gladstone, who, on the 17th March, 
1882, laid down in the House of Commons the 
doctrine that the grant of the charter was in 
limitation of those general and larger rights 
which British subjects would otherwise have 
possessed without any charter from the 
Crown at all. Considering, however, that 
the grant of the Charter in the case of all 
these companies—and the three African 
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charters closely followed the lines of the 
British North Borneo Charter—was that 
which gave their chief value to their shares, 
Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine can hardly be 
defended by ordinary men. The grant of 
charters seems to have been a half-way 
house towards the greater colonial activity 
which is now popular, and if such activity is 
wise it is probably more wise when con- 
ducted directly by the Colonial Office than 
when conducted by companies for profit. 
The history of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and that of the East India Company, is, on 
the whole, not inglorious. But these com- 
panies were pretty closely watched by 
Parliament, and they existed in times when 
the newspaper press was not the power 
which it is in the present day. The ex- 
perience which we have had of Chartered 
Companies in recent times goes to show 
that their life will be short, and that Govern- 
ments may be compelled to buy them out at 
a price which will represent more than the 
cost of founding British Government in the 
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territories in question had this task been 
directly undertaken by the Colonial Office. 
In the case of British North Borneo, the 
former colony of Labuan has now been 
virtually attached to the government of the 
Chartered Company. There should also be 
mentioned in this connection the neighbour- 
ing protected native Sultanate of Brunei 
and the protected kingdom of Sarawak of 
which the Rajah is an Englishman. 

The greatest of our recent successes in 
the government of tropical dependencies is 
that which has been exhibited in the case 
of Ceylon. The apparent downfall of that 
beautiful colony in consequence of the coffee 
disease, and its marvellous restoration by 
the enterprise of the British planters, with 
the result of the virtual suppression of the 
China tea trade to the United Kingdom by 
the Ceylon tea interest, present one of those 
pictures of the ups and downs of the life 
of a young country which are as interesting 
to some observers as the scenery of our 
tropical colonies to others. 
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Another pleasant picture is that presented 
by Mauritius, a colony in which we rule by 
French institutions, what may be described 
as a French people—as French in their way 
as are the inhabitants of the province of 
Quebec. The inhabitants of Mauritius are 
partly the descendants of French aristocratic 
colonists, partly French “coloured” people 
of the various shades of a mixed race. In 
the Ile de France, as Mauritius was called 
during the longer portion of her history, 
there was no native population. She 
appears literally to have risen from the 
seas, and the skeleton of the dodo alone re- 
calls a native race. The French were there, 
with their negroes, from 1715 for nearly one 
hundred years, and were firmly rooted in the 
island. We have introduced a large number 
of Indian labourers, but three-fourths of 
the population are still nominally Roman 
Catholic, and a great many of them pretty 
fiercely French, and even French-republican, 
in sentiment, though not disloyal to our rule, 
on account of the continued existence of 
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French institutions, including the Code civil, 
and the care which the Colonial Office has on 
the whole shown of their prejudices as well 
as of theirinterests. It is worth noting that, 
although Mauritius depends almost entirely 
upon sugar, her trade statistics are not of 
that gloomy description which West Indian 
comments on the state of the sugar industry 
would prepare us to expect. 

Fiji, in the centre of the Pacific, is also a 
sugar colony, and here again sugar appears 
to maintain itself without suffering heavily 
as in the West Indies it has suffered—it 
is alleged—owing to the operation of the 
bounty-system. 

The great group of colonies consisting of 
British Honduras—with its mahogany, log- 
wood, and other forest wealth,—of British 
Guiana—with its Demerara sugar and its 
gold,—and of the West Indies—with their 
sugar, their cocoa, and their increasing fruit 
trade to the United States,—has not in these 
days the relative importance which it pos- 
sessed in the colonial world of the early 
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portion of the century. The Bahamas and 
some of our other islands are becoming 
tourist fields of American travel; but the 
future of the West Indies is somewhat dark, 
inasmuch as the contiguity of the United 
States, and the desire of the United States 
from time to time to make modifications of 
tariff, with a view to bringing the British 
West Indies more and more within their 
crbit and of exercising pressure upon them, 
are disturbing circumstances. 

Nothing can rob the British West Indies 
of their lovely scenery, which will undoubt- 
edly attract an increasing number of visitors 
to them, as the world becomes more popu- 
lous, more rich, and more dull,—given the 
fact that their climate is healthy for a climate 
of the tropics. On the other hand, nothing 
seems likely to confer on our West Indian 
colonies the blessing of as enterprising a 
population of planters as that with which 
Ceylon or Northern Queensland presents us. 
The curse of negro slavery still hangs about 
the islands, and the fostering care which was 
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at one time extended by the State towards 
their commercial growth has in the long run 
damaged the commercial efficiency of local 
capital and produced results which now 
prevent the flow of capital from the mother- 
country to these colonies. The West Indies 
are connected with some of the grandest 
military exploits of our history. The Carib 
Sea was the cradle of the British Navy, and 
the scene not only of the exploits of Raleigh 
and of Drake, but of those of the pirates 
under Morgan. The brave deeds of the 
buccaneers, ultimately suppressed by us, 
were rivalled by those of Blake, under the 
Commonwealth, and of Rodney, Hood, and 
Nelson in later times. Our Atlantic 
colonies now differ greatly among them- 
selves. As has been shown in an admirable 
paper by Mr. Carrington, while Barbadoes 
and some others are intensely English, even 
the pure negro population being thoroughly 
Anglicised, others of the islands, such as 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and Grenada, still show 
signs of French possession, not so striking as 
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those displayed by Mauritius, but sufficient 
to make it difficult to apply to them exactly 
the same system of government as that for 
which Barbadoes is prepared. Trinidad, 
too, retains a Spanish element, and British 
Guiana a Dutch. So close must commercial 
relations between the United States and the 
West Indies be, that there are many Britons 
in the West Indies who are inclined, under 
the depression produced by the decline of 
profits in the sugar industry, almost to 
welcome a faint prospect of eventual Ameri- 
can sovereignty in the islands. On the other 
hand, if the Isthmus Canal should ever be 
completed, St. Lucia as our naval base will 
become of considerable military importance. 
It is not probable that the British Parlia- 
ment, under any condition of affairs that 
can be foreseen, is likely to accept a transfer 
of sovereignty in the islands, to which the 
negro and “coloured” majority of the popu- 
lation would be bitterly opposed. 

Apart from sugar the West Indies may yet 
have a commercial future. Grenada now 
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grows cacao, Jamaica fruit and tobacco, on 
an increasing scale. The substitution of 
new industries for those connected with 
sugar tends to assist the growth of a negro 
peasant proprietary, which has already come 
into existence in Jamaica. 

It is difficult to pick out the sugar industry 
for special artificial treatment, as it is by no 
means the only colonial industry which is 
harmed by foreign bounties. Newfound- 
land, for example, finds its fish trade greatly 
hampered by French law, and has, under all 
the circumstances of the case, a stronger 
claim for special and exceptional treatment 
than have even the West Indies. 

Personally I cannot but think that the ex- 
periment which has been tried by France in 
Martinique and Guadaloupe,—of promoting 
peasant proprietary and of giving the 
negroes and the coloured people a con- 
stantly increasing share in the government 
of the colonies, in which they form the over- 
whelming majority of the population,—will 
sooner or later have to be adopted in the 
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British West Indies. The West Indian 
coloured people are by no means to be de- 
spised as regards the power of government 
which they have already shown. Some of 
the most distinguished officials of the islands, 
even under the present somewhat oligarchic 
system of government, belong to the coloured 
race, and it is difficult to believe that the 
result of the long training which we have 
given to the West Indian “coloured” people, 
and even to the negroes, cannot now justify 
the extension to them of a larger share in 
the government of the islands than is yet 
theirs. 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


Tue defence of the colonies of the British 
Empire must rest mainly upon our naval 
supremacy, which is also necessary, how- 
ever, both for the protection of India and of 
the mother-country against invasion, and for 
the maintenance of our trade. 

Our naval supremacy at the present 
moment is more complete than it has been 
in the recent past; but it is, owing to the 
efforts of our rivals, unhappily more com- 
plete now than it is likely to be in the 
immediate future. 1898 is a year in which 
we stand in a strong position, especially so 
far as battleships are concerned, by the 
completion of the Magnificent class of the 
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Spencer programme, and by the non-comple- 
tion of the corresponding ships of the other 
Powers. It is, however, unfortunately the 
case that Mr. T. A. Brassey, who has hither- 
to been looked upon by many of us as an 
optimist, explains in the most important 
chapters of the Naval Annual, published in 
April last, that we are about to again lose 
our advantage as compared even with the 
Franco-Russian combination. It is pointed 
out, in the valuable Russian chapter of that 
work, that Russia is now building, even as 
compared with ourselves, with “unexampled 
rapidity,” and that while she has until now 
been obliged to buy armour plating from 
abroad, she will very soon be able to her- 
self supply all the armour needed for her 
immense new programme, fully revealed 
only in the month of May. As regards the 
manning of our ships, Mr. T. A. Brassey, 
who had formerly appeared to be fairly 
satisfied, now declares that our “numbers” 
may “without hesitation” be declared “ in- 
sufficient.” 
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I have recently pressed on the attention 
of the Admiralty a suggestion which had 
previously been made, by Mr. Brassey 
among others, that colonial assistance 
towards increase of numbers might with 
advantage be sought by us. But I have 
limited myself to advising an experiment in 
this direction in the colony of Newfound- 
land. In Australasia the numbers of fisher- 
men and coasting seamen are small and 
their pay is high. As regards Canada there 
is a danger that if the local fishermen are 
trained they will be attracted by high 
bounties into the navy of the United States, 
instead of being available for our own. In 
the case of Newfoundland alone is there an 
immense supply of hardy fishermen and 
sailors, working at low rates of pay, and, 
therefore, probably willing to accept the 
rates offered for the new home Keserve, 
while at the same time sufficiently (geo- 
graphically) removed from the temptations 
of the United States to be probably avail- 
able in time of war. 
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Direct colonial contribution towards 
Imperial defence is a matter which needs 
discussion. At the present moment Canada, 
with her long frontier, assists in the defence 
of the naval base of Esquimalt, at one end of 
it, and does not assist in the defence of the 
fortified base of Halifax at the other end. 
Halifax, however, would probably be re- 
tained by us as a coaling station in any 
event, just as we retain the fortified station 
of Bermuda. Canada supplies, under a 
nominal system of universal militia service, 
a small permanent militia of decreasing 
strength, supported as regards its officering 
by an admirable Staff College. The supply 
of artillery and of ammunition of a modern 
type, as well as that of rifles, is insufficient 
tor the strain of war; but war between our- 
selves and the United States is not to be 
expected, and the United States have also 
not hitherto maintained upon the Canadian 
frontier any permanent force. Canada 
makes no contribution towards the fleet, 
which, however, defends for her a large 
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portion of her frontier, owing to the 
navigability of the St. Lawrence. The 
Australasian colonies maintain a consider- 
able militia force of various types, besides 
a large number of volunteers, and they 
contribute towards the maintenance of a 
local squadron, which is subject to a con- 
dition of irremovability which would greatly 
hamper the Admiralty in time of war, and 
which, although wholly indefensible on stra- 
tegical grounds, is one which the Prime 
Ministers of the colonies insist on maintain- 
ing—against the best advice. The South 
African colonies have shown signs of a 
willingness to contribute towards the fleet, 
and they maintain a considerable local 
military force, besides accepting a universal 
liability to the call to arms, which they have 
inherited from the Dutch Colonial Govern- 
ment. The Crown Colonies contribute 
towards the cost of the army, but upon a 
low, although a varying, scale. It is diffi- 
cult to see why Ceylon and Singapore, with 
their enormous trade, should contribute 
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towards the defence of the Empire on a 
scale far lower than that which applies to 
the south of India, which is less exposed to 
attack, as well as far poorer from every 
point of view. 

When we look round the Empire as a 
whole we cannot but be struck by the want 
of system which prevails, and the haphazard 
fashion in which the subject has always been 
treated by Governments athome. We have 
indeed made little progress with regard to 
the principle upon which it should be dealt 
with. Even before the commencement of 
the eighteenth century Penn made proposals 
for an Imperial Congress, or at least an 
American Congress, to be presided over by 
a Commissioner from home, which was to 
decide on the contributions to be made by 
the different colonies for the purpose of 
Imperial Defence. During the great wars 
with France in the eighteenth century the 
colonial troops played the grandest part; 
and, as Mr. Hugh Egerton has pointed out, 
if real statesmanship had been exhibited at 
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that time, “It might have been possible to 
attach to the service of the Crown a colonial 
army, which might have rendered the 
immediate course of history very different. 
.. . The presence of a loyal American army 
might have been a force, making for British 
interests, the importance of which could not 
be exaggerated. So far was the British 
Government from attempting this that by a 
most unwise regulation all commissions in 
the Royal army above the rank of Captain 
took precedence of all commissions in the 
Colonial service.” 

It is often thought that the American 
colonies rose against the very principle of 
taxation for Imperial purposes considered 
in the abstract. But, as Mr. Egerton has 
well shown, Franklin himself, writing in 
1764, admitted that a special revenue might 
properly be established towards supporting 
troops to be maintained in America by the 
Crown, and the principle that the colonists 
should pay their due proportion of Imperial 
charges was not denied by the colonists 
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themselves; their grievance lying wholly 
in the particular manner in which payment 
was required. 

It will perhaps be sufficient for our pur- 
pose here if we simply note the fact that the 
most fanatically independent and self-con- 
tained of all our colonies, those most dis- 
posed to resist inclusion with ourselves in 
a common government under any scheme of 
Imperial Federation, would, undoubtedly, in 
the judgment of those who know them best, 
be anxious to take their part in defending the 
Empire ;—for example, in India in time of 
dangerous war against a coalition. This 
being so, surely it must be wise that such 
preparation for collective action shouid be 
made in time of peace as would come too 
late if postponed till time of war. 
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CONCLUSION 


In his speech at Birmingham on the 13th 
May, the Colonial Secretary, after explaining 
the dangers which surround our position as 
a Power, expressed the desire of himself and 
the Cabinet to draw closer the bonds between 
ourselves and our colonies for the purposes 
of defence and of trade. No proposals 
have, however, as yet been put forward for 
consideration upon the former head, and 
those which have been suggested upon the 
latter have either been withdrawn or are 
somewhat nebulous. 

The Colonial Secretary, who, before the 
Jubilee, invited practical suggestions for a 
tariff union, after he had met the Prime 
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Ministers of the eleven self-governing 
colonies, declared in strong terms the un- 
wisdom of pressing the question. But since 
that declaration steps have been taken in 
some colonies in the direction of a pre- 
ference to be given to the produce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. It 
will be seen that the phrase “the United 


’ 


Kingdom ” excludes India and the Crown 
Colonies, and it is by no means certain that 
any very real or considerable preference can 
be carried, as far as the United Kingdom 
itself is concerned, in the Protectionist colo- 
nies; while colonies which are not Pro- 
tectionist will rather desire to open more 
freely their gates than to open them specially 
to the mother-country. It is mainly against 
the manufactures of Great Britain and the 
wheat of India that the colonial Protection- 
ists direct their doctrine. The cheap-living 
Asiatic populations, and the “pauper labour,” 
which excite their scorn, inhabit above all 
British3I ndia. 
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The only practical step which is being 
taken at the present time with regard to in- 
creased trade facilities concerns a renewal 
of reciprocity arrangements between the 
West Indies (British Crown Colonies) and 
a foreign country—the United States. Al- 
ready there is a partial customs-union 
between British colonies and a foreign 
country—the Orange Free State. There 
was previously a-reciprocity treaty between 
Canada and the United States, and there 
may be again. It is indeed somewhat 
doubtful whether the vision of a British 
tariff league is less of a dream-vision than 
that of absolute Imperial unity or federation. 
We shall all agree on one point, which is 
that it is unwise to press any proposals for 
change which will provoke in any consider- 
able portions of the Empire resistance likely 
to worsen the existing state of feeling, and 
this may be the effect of pressing freer 
admission of British goods upon Protection- 
ist colonies, or closer political relations upon 
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Even from the point of view of British 
power and authority in the world, and 
from the point of view of peace, most 
necessary to British trade, it is doubtful 
whether the drawing closer of commercial 
bonds within the Empire, at the expense of 
commercial relations with other countries, is 
a step of progress. Take Canada, for ex- 
ample. Canada and the United States are so 
situate towards one another that their trade, 
except for artificial and political but imagin- 
ary lines, would be chiefly with one another. 
Not only in the days of Reciprocity, but up 
to June, 1896, the trade of the United States 
with Canada was very large indeed. The 
hostile tariff of the United States has harmed 
this trade, and has caused the action on the 
part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier which excited 
much attention last year, but these steps are 
less natural and more strained than would 
be a complete or even partial removal of 
customs barriers between Canada and 
her nearer neighbour; while the political 
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estrangement which commercial estrange- 
ment brings about is not to the advantage 
either of our Imperial policy or of peace. 
The sentiment of common nationality and of 
racial patriotism, which it is undoubtedly 
important to strengthen within our Empire, 
may be called out by a wise policy of 
common Imperial defence, without being 
accompanied by an attempt to divert trade 
by steps which could not fail in some degree 
to hamper that European trade and that trade 
to the Two Americas upon which statistics 
show that our manufacturing supremacy and 
overwhelming maritime supremacy depend. 
Attempts to divert trade for the supposed 
benefit of the colonies, or of the mother- 
country in connection with her colonial 
Empire, are, of course, not new. They con- 
stitute a milder form of that Colonial System 
which was formerly applied in a greater or 
less degree by the countries possessing col- 
onies, and which in its extreme form ex- 
cluded from the ports of such countries and 
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their colonies all foreign ships and all 
foreign goods. 

Those who are interested in the details of 
the fiscal question which is involved in pro- 
posals either for a Zollverein or for pre- 
ferential trade within the Empire, or parts 
of it, would do well to study for themselves 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech upon the subject 
delivered on the 25th March, 1896, at a meet- 
ing of the Canada Club. It has been com- 
monly assumed by partisans that Mr. Cham- 
berlain proclaimed on that occasion a policy 
different from that which had been the policy 
of the Colonial Office and of British Cabinets 
in the past. He stated, on the contrary, the 
objections to the proposal of the majority of 
the Colonial representatives at the Ottawa 
Conference of 1894 (presided over with sin- 
gular statesmanship by Lord Jersey) in the 
strongest.terms. He said that preferential 
trade would involve, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, a most serious disturbance of our 
trade, the imposition of a duty upon food 
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and upon raw material, with a tendency to 
increase the cost of living, to increase the 
pressure upon the working classes of this 
country, to increase the cost of production, 
and to put us in a worse position in com- 
petition with foreign countries in neutral 
markets. All this for an insufficient quid pro 
guo. He showed that our foreign trade is so 
gigantic in proportion to the foreign trade of 
our colonies that the burden of any arrange- 
ment of the kind would fall with great 
weight on the home country. He stated 
that Lord Ripon’s despatch of 1895 was con- 
clusive against the particular proposal which 
up to 1896 had been suggested for our con- 
sideration. But he pointed out that Lord 
Ripon himself had alluded to a different 
proposal which had not been made, which 
would be free in principle from objection, 
and which, if practicable, would cement the 
unity of the Empire and promote its pro- 
gress. This was a proposal for a true 
Zollverein, but since that time the total 
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unwillingness of every colony to come into 
such an arrangement has been demon- 
strated ; so that it is at present unnecessary 
to discuss the objections which, in spite 
of Lord Ripon’s words, torn from their 
context, would undoubtedly remain to any 
such proposal. 

In a speech of the oth June, 1896, Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to the subject and 
spoke more strongly still in favour of the 
establishment of commercial union through- 
out the Empire, but admitted that it would 
involve the replacing (by the mother- 
country) of duties upon corn, meat, wool, 
and other articles of enormous consumption 
in this country. He did not think it either 
Wise or practicable that any such proposal 
should come in the first instance from the 
United Kingdom; and a sufficient answer, 
for the moment, is that no such proposal has 
come from the colonies. One enormous 
difficulty in the way of even fairly consider- 
ing such proposals, should they be made at 
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a future time, is that of how to represent the 
interests of India, containing as she does the 
majority of British subjects in the world, and 
supplying as she does an enormous share of 
the income and of the military resources of 
the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
met with what the leading newspapers in 
Australia describe as a “cool reception,” 
and the fate of “falling flat,” and the final 
blow was given to it when the eleven Prime 
Ministers of the self-governing colonies met 
at the Colonial Office during the Jubilee. 
It must never be forgotten in this connection 
that, even under hostile tariffs, the first of 
our export markets continues to be the 
United States; while the second of our ex- 
port markets is the vast Empire of India, 
under our rule indeed, but too little thought 
of in connection with this matter of colonial 
tariffs and colonial trade. 

There is a danger in pressing Imperial 
Federation, without knowing exactly what 
we mean and, still more, what the colonies 
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desire. There is danger in pressing closer 
trade relations while we remain in the same 
condition of doubt. There is danger in 
neglecting to press those joint preparations 
for Imperial Defence which, if not made 
now, will come too late. 
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CHAPTER XI 
HOW TO STUDY THE EMPIRE * 


I wave been asked for a short article on 
“ How to Study the Empire ;” and, wasting 
no space on introduction, will divide the 
subject into—How the Empire has Grown 
Up; and What It is Now. On the history 
of the British Empire I would, in the 
strongest manner, recommend Mr. Hugh 
Egerton’s “Colonial Policy.” The lighter 
Elizabethan literature will, in some cases, 
be found referred to in Mr. Egerton’s notes; 
but I would mention as specially worthy 
of attention all that bears on Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s voyages and life. Sir J. Seeley’s 
“Expansion of England” is excellent with 


* Reprinted by kind permission from the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Critic, Nov. 5, 1398. 
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regard to the wars of the last century and 
the philosophical and historical positions 
which underlay and survived them. 

With regard to the present position of 
the Empire, dealing first with generalities, 
I would name Escott’s ‘ England,” Dr. 
Todd's “ Parliamentary Government in the 
Colonies,” and “The Great Alternative” 
and “The Nation’s Awakening,” by Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson. For reference, there 
should always be at hand “The Statesman’s 
Year-Book,” a good atlas and also a large 
globe. The exclusive use of the atlas, with- 
out constant reference to the globe, is a 
snare of the first order. The relative 
magnitude of various countries, and their 
position in relation to one another, are con- 
tinually lost sight of. The “projections” of 
“The World” maps avoid only the former 
of these two difficulties. 

When we come to the study of particular 
parts of the Empire, | would recommend 
for India Sir W. Hunter's “Indian Empire,” 
Sir G, Chesney’s “Indian Polity”; and, 
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above all, the annual Blue Book called a 
“Report on the Moral and Material 
Progress of India,” which is published 
generally about the end of July; and the 
last number of which was circulated to 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
and placed on sale early in August last. 

For the Dominion of Canada, I would 
advise the reading of Bourinot’s “ Canada” 
and of Dawson’s “ North America” in Stan- 
ford’s Compendium. All the volumes of 
this geographical work are good; but the 
North American volume stands high as an 
authority. It includes Newfoundland, which 
is, of course, outside the Dominion, and on 
which there should also be studied the 
various books of the Reverend Dr. M. 
Harvey. 

For Australia, the book of the late Dr. 
Dale is excellent. My own “Problems of 
Greater Britain” is a work now somewhat 
out of date, but hardly yet wholly super- 
seded in its Australian portions. Mr. 
Walker's book, which has recently appeared, 
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is good, but far from full. It should be 
seen, as should, for Australian political 
philosophy, “The Law of the Constitution 
of South Australia,” by Mr. Blackmore, the 
Clerk of Parliaments of that Colony, who 
was also Clerk to the recent Common- 
wealth Convention, of which the “ Hansard” 
should be studied. If the Australian 
“ Hansard” were as heavy as our own and 
as full of undigested matter, I should 
hesitate to recommend it. But the Common- 
wealth Convention was composed of picked 
men, and some of the debates—notably those 
of March 11 of the present year on the pro- 
visions for a deadlock between the two 
Houses, and of March 18 on the Common- 
wealth Bill as a whole—are at a far higher 
average level than are the debates in the 
Imperial Parliament. Those who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the lives of the 
statesmen of Australia and New Zealand 
will find them recorded in Mr. Philip 
Mennell’s “Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography.” For light literature Mrs. 
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Campbell Praed’s “Australian Life,” and, 
indeed, her Queensland novels, may be 
recommended ; as well as “Uncle Piper of 
Piper’s Hill,” by the lady who wrote under 
the name of “Tasma,’—the late Madame 
Couvreur, the Times’ correspondent at 
Brussels. 

New Zealand has a large literature, from 
which I would select, for the former state 
of things, “Old New Zealand,” by “A 
Pakeha Maori”; and the New Zealand 
chapters of my own “Greater Britain ”"—the 
only part of that book, in the author’s 
opinion, now worth reading, so greatly have 
things changed since 1868, when it was 
published, or 1866-7, when it was written. 
For the present state of things in New 
Zealand the best thing to see is a little book 
in “The Story of the Empire” Series by the 
Hon. W. P. Reeves, the present Agent- 
General and late Minister for Labour, or his 
“The Long White Cloud; Ao Tea Roa.” 

For South Africa I should advise the 
reading of Greswell’s “Our South African 
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Empire” and of Keane’s “South Africa,” in 
Stanford's Compendium. The greatest of 
Colonial novels belongs to British South 
Africa—Olive Schreiner’s “African Farm.” 
If it is thought that I have picked out, 
on the whole, a somewhat serious class of 
volume, I must throw the responsibility 
upon the Editor; because, in his letter, 
although he alludes to reading for “ young” 
Englishmen, he refers to “study” of the 
Empire. The young generally choose their 
light literature for themselves; but, of 
course, Elizabethan adventure and early 
American adventure are largely represented 
in the favourite light literature of the day, 
as are the fortunes of the British Navy. 
The question as put to me by the Editor 
hardly includes political discussion of the 
future of the Empire. It may, however, be 
worth adding that the best things that have 
been penned upon the side of Imperial 
Federation are the writings of Mr. Parkin. 
I, myself, have always inclined to caution in 
this matter, for the reasons which I have 
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stated in Part VII. of “ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” which deals with “ Future Relations 
between the Mother Country and the 
Remainder of the Empire.” 

By way of summary let me recommend 
those who do not desire so large a body of 
reading as I have suggested, to turn to Mr. 
Hugh Egerton’s “Colonial Policy,” first 
named; and to the books of Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. 
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ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
Note on words used at p. 48 which may be misunderstood. 


THE Rev. M. Harvey, and a more recent writer in his Zhe 
Tenth Island, are unfortunately wrong in thinking that we can 
now stand on the letter of any Treaty or on the words of the 
Treaty of 1763, and in view of their statements my own words 
need explanation. It must be remembered that the islands 
after their cession in 1763 were again taken by us, and again 
ceded (in 1783). On the latter occasion the words of the Treaty 
of 1763 were not repeated, and the naked cession of the islands 
was one of the grounds on which Lord Shelburne’s minis- 
try was upset by Fox and others, and a vote of censure on 
them, for concluding the Treaty, carried in the House of Com- 
mons. Had the approval of the Treaty by Parliament been 
necessary under the constitution of this country, it would not 
have been obtained. St. Pierre and Miquelon, in the 103 years 
from 1713 to 1816, were for seventy-eight years British, and 
for only twenty-five years French; fifteen of these years under 
the Treaty of 1763. During the other ten years the French 
acted on the spirit of the French King’s declaration, which is 
the subject of my remarks on p. 49. If we are in any degree 
to uphold the spirit of our own King’s declaration and to go, 
as we have always gone, beyond the letter of the Treaties, it 
is obvious that we ought to resent any violation of the spirit of 
the French King’s declaration, and of his acceptance of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the declaration of His Britannic Majesty. 
By our own declaration, accepted by the French, the islands were 
to be a “‘shelter”’ for their fishermen. The French King, in his 
declaration, ridiculed the notion that trouble could arise out 
of his occupation for this purpose of the two islands. But my 
belief, that fortification of St. Pierre and Miquelon is a violation 
of the Declarations, is contrary to the opinion entertained at 
the time, and I must not press it. 
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Bourget (Paul).—A Living Lie. Translated by JonNn pe ViLLrers, 
With special Preface for the English Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Books by. 
English Merchants; Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Commerce. With 32 Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of Journalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ass. 
The Gther Side of tha Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each, 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. | Camp Notes. i Savage Life. 


Brand (Jolin).— Observations on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 
illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions, With the Additions of Siz 
HENRY ELLIS, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6¢. 


Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, and a List OF THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS. A 
New Edition, Revised throughout, and Reset in New Type. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6@, {October 13. 


Authors and their Works, with the Dates: being the Appendices to the Second Edition of 
*The Reader’s Handbook,’ separately printed. Crown 8yo, cloth limp, 2s. 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Brewster (Sir David), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 


More Worlds than One: Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. ‘With Plates, 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILEO, TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER. With Portraits, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With numerous Illustrations, 


Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a Fine Art. Translated by 
R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. Post 8vo,half-bound, 2s. ; 


Brydges (Harold).—Uncle Sam at Home. With gt lilustrations, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 3 cloth limp, 25.6% 


~ 


4 CHATTO & WiNDUS, Pubiishers, 111 St. Martin’s Laté, London, WE. 
Buchanan (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 6¢, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever, With Frontispiece. 
A Child of Nature, With Frontispiece. Annan Water. [Rox love Manor. 
God and the Man. With 12 Illustrations by The New Abelard. | Rachel! Dene, 


Lady Kilpatrick, FRED. BARNARD, Matt: A Story of a Caravan, ‘ With Frontispiece, 
The Martyrdom of adéline, With ee Master of the Mine, With Frontispiece. 

Frontispiece by A. W, COOPER. he Heir of Linne. | Woman and the Man, 
Red and White Heather, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Wandering Jew: a Christmas Carol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


he Charlatan. By ROBERT BUCHANAN and HENRY MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a 
Frontispiece by T, H. ROBINSON, 3s. 6¢,; post 8vo, picture boards, 25, 


Burton (Robert).—The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 


tions of the Quotations, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Melancholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of BURTON’S ANATOMY. Post 8vo, half-bd., 25. 62. 


Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cioth limp, 25. 6d. each, 
The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of The Deemster and The Shadow of a Crime, set in_ new type, 
crown 8vo, and bound uniform with The Christian, 6s. each; and the CHEAP POPULAR EDITION of 
The Deemster, medium 8vo, portrait-cover, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).—The Cruise of the ‘ Black 


Prince’ Privateer. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 


Captain Coignet, Soldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 


melas EA ON LARCHEY, Translated by Mrs, CAREY. With roo Illustrations, Crown &vo, 
cloth, as. 6a, 


Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs, ALEXANDER IRELAND, With 
Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 62. 


Carlyle (Thomas).—On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cl., 1s. 6d. 


Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. Emerson, 1834-1872, Edited by 
C. E. NORTON, With Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


Carruth (Hayden).—The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 


tions. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 


Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. ‘Svo, 


cloth, 25. 6@. each. 
The King in Yellow, i] In the Quarter. _ 

Chapman’s (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 
Doybtful Ones.—Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C, SWINBURNE,—Voel. 
III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6¢. each, 


Chapple (J. Mitchell).—The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 


Donna, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62, 


Chatto (W.A.) and J. Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood Engraving, 


Historical and Practical, With Chapter by H. G. BOHN, and 450 fine Illusts. Large gto, half-leather, 28s- 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawegis, With 


8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts, Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. HAWEIS. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6¢. 


Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 
ings. By HOWARD STAUNTON, Edited by R. B. WORMALD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
The Minor Tactics of Chess: A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in obedience to Stra- 
tegic Principle. ByiF. K. YOUNG and E, C. HOWELL. Long feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6a. 
The Hastings Chess Tournament. Containing the Authorised Account of the 230 Games 
played Aug,-Sept., 1895. With Annotations by PILLSBURY, LASKER, TARRASCH, STEINITZ, 
SCHUFFERS, TEICHMANN, BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and 


ALBIN:; Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and 22 Portraits. Edited by H, F, CHESHIRE, 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. : 


Clare (Austin), Stories by. 
for the Lowe of a Lass. Post &vo, Mlustrated boards, es.; cloth, as. &7, 


By Ps ae of the River: Tales aud Sketches in Seuth Tynedale, Crown avo, buchrain elit 
; P 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishe?s, itt St. Martin’s Lane, Loidon, W.C. 
Clive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
! 


Paul Ferroll. Why Paul Ferroll Killed hia Wife. _ 


Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).—Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, 35. 64. 


Coleman (John).—Curly: An Actor’s Story. With ar Illustrations 
by J.C. DOLLMAN, Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. 


Coleridge (M. E.).—The Seven Sieepers of Ephesus, F cap 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. 6@,; leatherette, rs. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 


Illustrations of Tennyson. Crown 8vo, clothextra, 6s. 
Jonathan Swift. A Biographical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 62. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
From Midnight to Midnight. | Biacksmith and Scholar. 
Transmigration, |__ You Play me False. = | The Village Comedy, 


J Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
__ Swreet Anne Page. | A Fight with Fortune, | Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, many Illustrated, 3s. 67. each ; post 8vo, picture-boards, 2s, each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6%. each, 


Antonina. My Misceallanies, Jezebel’s Daughter. 
Basil. Armadale, The Black Robs. 
Hide and Seex. _ Boor Miss Finch. Heart aud Scisnvee 
The Woman in White. Miss or Mrs.? *I Say No.’ 
Whe Moonstone. The New Magdalen. A Rogue’s Life. 
Man and Wife. The Frozen Deep. The Evil Genius. 
After Dark. The Law and the Lady. Little Novalis. 
The Dead Secret. The Two Destinies. The Legacy of Cain, 
The Queen of Hearts. The Haunted Hotel. Blind Love. 
No Name. The Fallen Leaves. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Medium 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, rs, each 
The Woman in White. | The Moonstone, | Antonina. 


The Woman in White and The Moonstone, POPULAR EDITION, in One Volume, medium 
Svo, cloth, 2s, zt bs 


Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’‘My Night- 

___ gown and Slippers,’ &c, With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. aa 

Coiquhoun (M. J.).—Every Inch a Soldier. Crown $vo, cloth, 
35. 6d.3 post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. HUTCHISON, Cr. 8vo,cl., 35. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery. By Catuzrine Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., ts, 6d. 
Conway (Moncure D.).—George Washiugton’s Rules of Civility 


Traced to their Sources and Restored. Feap, 8vo, Japanese vellum, 2s. 6¢. E 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 


Cooper (Edward H.).—Geoffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


F, H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. ; post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. “ae 


ram (Ralph Adams).—Black Spirits and White. cap. dvo, 


eloth, 15. OF, 


6 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishets, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Crellin (H. N.), Books by. 


Romances of the Old Seraglio. With 28 Illustrations by S, L. WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
Yales of the Caliph. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 
The Nazarenes: A Drama. Crown 8vo, rs. 


Crim (Matt.).—Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, with a Frontispiece by DAN, BEARD, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crockett (S. R.) and others.—Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 
CROCKETT, GILBERT PARKER, HAROLD FREDERIC, "93 and W CLARK RUSSELL, With = 
Illustrations by FRANK BRANGWYN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. . 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 62, 


each}; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s, 6a, each. 


Pretty Miss Neville. Diana Barrington. A Family Likeness, 
A Bird of Passage, Proper Pride, ‘To Let.’ 

Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies: | Two MM. ers. a Mr. Jervis. 
Married or Single ? : The Real Lady da. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. each. 
In the Kingdom of Kerry. Interference. | A Third Person, 
Beyond the Pale. 


Miss Balmaine’s Past. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 65. as 
*Pp. P.G.’ (A New ‘TIMES NOVEL.) Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [S4ortl>. 


——_— ———— 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Srrigs: The 
FIRST, from 1835 to 1843; the SECOND, fromt r84q to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
THACKERAY, HOOD, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, ROBERT BROUGH, &c, With 
numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HINB, LANDELLS, &c. 
Two Vols. crown S¥o, cloth gilt, 7s. éa_each. e 
The Life of Georgs Cruikshank. By BLANCHARD JERROLD, With 8&4 Illustrations and a 
Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth-extra, 3s. 6d. 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. 6¢. ea. 
In the Hebrides. Withan Auto! Frontispiece and 23 Illustrations. _ 
In the Himalayas and on the an Plains. With 42 Illustrations. 
Two Happy Years in Ceylon, With 2 IHustrations. 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a Photograrure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6% 


Cussans (John E.).—A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instructions 
for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edition, revised, with 408 Woodeuts 
and 2 Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 


Cyples (W.).—Hearts of Gold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64.3 post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Daudet (Alphonse).—The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Davenant (Francis, M.A.).—Hints for Parents on the Choice of 


a Profession for their Sons when Starting in Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs, 62, 


Davidson (Hugh Coleman).—Mr. Sadler’s Daughters. With a 


Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


es 
Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke=), Works by. Cr. 8vo, 1s, ea; cl, Is, 6d, ea. 
One Thousand Madical Maxims and Surgical Hints: 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Fatt The Dietetic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout, 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 62. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D, Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢. each, 


Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).—The Fountain of Youth. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, with Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET, 3s. 62. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, as, 


De Guerin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G, S. TREBUTIEN. 


With a Memoir by SAINTE:BEUVE. Translated from the soth French Edition by JESS! . - 
INGHAM, Ecap. Svo, half-bound,.es. 62. ak oF sheet 


De Maistre (Xavier).—A Journey Round my Room. Translated 


by HENRY ATTWELL, Post Svo, cloth limp,.2s. 


De Mille (James).—A Castle in Spain, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
a Frontispiece, gs. 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. 


Derby (The): The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 
ef THE OAKS, By LOUIS HENRY CURZON, Crown 8yo, cloth limp, as, @ => 


: CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 7 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, 2s. ea, 
_ Our Lady of Tears. |___Circe’s Lovers. 


Dewar (T. R.).—A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


De Windt (Harry), Books by. 
Through the Gold- Ids of Alaska to Bering Straits, With Map and 33 full-page Illus- 
atc Demy 6vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
Stories of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 62, {Shortly. 


Dickens (Charles), About England with. By ALFrep RimMEr, 
With 57 Illustrations by C. A. VANDERHOOF and the AUTHOR. Square 8vo, cloth, 3. 6d. 


Dictionaries. 

The Reader’s Hand k of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 
Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems. Together with an ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. and a LIST OF THE AUTHORS AND DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPERAS, By 
Rev E.C, BREWER, LL,D. A New Edition, Revised throughout. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Oct. 13. 

Authors and their Works, with the Dates. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

& Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. E, C, BREWER, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 67. 
Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 62, 


A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,.7s. 6d. 3 
The Slang Dictionary : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Our-of-the-Way Matters. By 
ELIEZER EDWARDS, Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5. 6d. 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Acting. Translated, with Notes, by 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. With Preface by Sir HENRY IRVING. Crown 8vo, parchment, 4s: 62, 


Dobson (Austin), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. La 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. IN THREE SERIES. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, eachh < 


Dobson (W. T.).—Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢. each. 
A Detective’s Triumphs, 


The Man-Hunter. | Wanted! 

Caught at Last. In the Grip of the Law. 

Tracked and Taken. From Information Received. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? Link by Link. | Dark Deeds, 
Riddles Read. 


Suspicion Arcused. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each: post @vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man from Manchester. With 23 Illustrations. 
e iibictrations by GORDON BROWNE. 


Tracked to Doom. With Six full-pag E. 
The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. | The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch, 


Dowling (Richard).—Old Corcoran’s Money. Crown 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Doyle (A. Conan).—The Firm of Girdlestone. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 


Ben Jonson’s Works, With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Three Vols. 3 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 

ranslations, with an Essay by A.C. SWINBURNE; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Marlowe’s Works, Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

assinger’s Plays. From GIFFORD’S Text. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 4 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evzrarp Cotes), Works by. 
p Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6¢. each. 


&K Social Departure. With 111 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 

An American Girl in London. With 20 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. With 37 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND, 

Crown évo, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each. , 

A Daughter of To-Day. _| Yernon’s Aunt. With 47 Illustrations by HAL HURST. 
Dutt (Romesh C.).—England and India: A Kecord of Progress 

during One Hundred Years. Crown vo, cloth, 2s. : f 
Dyer (T. F. Thiselton).—The Folk-Lore of Plants. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Early English Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotations 

by Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown 2vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, per Volume, 

Fletcher’s :Giles),Complete Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Collected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edgcumbe (Sir E. R. Pearce).—Zephiyrus: A Holiday in Brazil 


and on the River Plate, With 41 Illustrations. Crown €vo, cloth extra, $5 


8 CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Mertin’s Lane, London, W.G. 


Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. each. 


Archie Lovell, oes oint of Honour, 
A Plaster Saint. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6. (SAortiy. 


__A Pls a Crown S710, clots 95. 6 
Edwards (Eliezer).—Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 
of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6a, 


Edwards (M. Betham-), Novels by. 


Kitty. Post 8vo, boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. | Felicia. Post Svo, Mlustrated boards, ss, 


Egerton (Rev. J. C., M.A.).— Sussex Foik and Sussex Ways. 


With Introduction by Rey, Dr, H. WACE, and Four Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Eggleston (Edward).—Roxy: A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Engltshman’s House, The: A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House, By C, J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6@. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 


The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Count of Albany (THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER), With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. h 
Stories from the State Papars. With Autotype Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve Them. By Joun BrowninG. Cr. 8vo, Is. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By SamureL ARTHUR BENT, 
A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6@. 


Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each, 
The Chemical History of a Candle: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile Audience. Edited 
by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S, With numerous Illustrations. 


On the Various Forces of Nature, and their Relations to each other, Edited by 
WILLIAM CROOKES, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 
Military Manners and Customs, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 69. 
ar: Three Essays, reprinted from ‘ Military Manners and Customs.’ Crown Svo, rs. ; cloth, 1. 6¢. 


Fenn (G. Manville), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs. 6, each ; post Evo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The New Mistress. | Witness to tha Deed.| Tha Tiger Lily. |The White Virgin, 


_K Woman Worth Winning. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Fin=Bec.—The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of Living 


and Dining. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6a. 


Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist's 


_Treasury, By THOMAS KENTISH, With 267 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


First Book, My. By Water BEsant, JAMES Payn, W, Crarx Rus- 
SELL, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEORGE R. Stus, RupYARD KIPLING, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
M. E. BRADDON, F. W. ROBINSON, H. RIDER HAGGARD, R. M. BALLANTYNB, I. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARY CORELLT, J. Ky JEROME, JOHN STRAN: & 
WINTER, BRET HARTER, ‘Q.," ROBERT BUCHANAN, and R, L. STEVENSON, With &@ Prefatory Story 
by JEROME K. JEROMR, and x85 Illustrations, A New Edition, Small cemy 8vo, art linen, 38. 68. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 


Little Essays: Passages from the Letters of CHARLES LAMB, Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6a, 
Fatal Zero, Crown dvo, cloth extra, gs, 6@, ; post Svo, illustreted boards, as. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3h each. 
Rella Donna | The Lady of Brantoma, | The Second Mrs. Tillotson, 
Polly. Never Forgotten. Seventy-five Brooke Streot, 


The Life of James Boswell (of Auchinleck). With Illusts, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ou 
The Savoy Opera. With 60 IDustrations and Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, 9s. 6 

Sir Henry Irving: Twenty Years at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, rs. 3 cloth, rs. 62. 
~—_ < $$ —— 


Flammarion (Camille), Works by. 


Popular Astronomy: A General Description of the Heavens. Translated » ELLARD G 
RAS. With Three Plates and 288 Tllustrations. Medium 8va cloth, ros, en J WE 
Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) | Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, ist's T h » i i 
Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. Crown Gva, eloth bonds gr Ge Sees Cok ocee 


Foublanque (Albany). —Filthy Lucre, Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, 


_CHaTTo & WINDUS, Publishers, 1i1 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 6 


Forbes (Archibald).—-The Life of Napoleon WI. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece and Thirty-six full-page Illustrations. Demy 8yo, cloth, gilt top, ree. 


Fowler (J. Kersley).—Records of Old Times: Historical, Social, 
_ _ Political, Sporting, and Agricultural. With Eight full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, 


Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Opaby Gee 8vo, cloth ee ere rou post 8yo, corte boards, 25. each. 
ls eal Queen, 
Bee ey enone: mn = n | Dog and his Shadow, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Queen Cophetua. | Olympie. | Romances of the Law, | King or Knave? 


Jack Doyle’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 


illustrated boards 2s. each. 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 


French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun, Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6¢. each. 


Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 


__ by JOHN LANE. Published Anaually. Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s. 6@, 
Gardening Books. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp. 1s. 6d. each. 


A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse. By GEORGE GLENNY, 
Household Horticulture. By TOMand JANE JERROLD, Illustrated. 
The Garaen that Paid the Rent. By Tom JERROLD. 


__ My Garden Wild. By FRANCIS G. HEATH. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
Gardner (Mrs. Alan).—Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 


the Narrative of a Winter’s Travel and Sport in Northern India, With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author and F, H,. TOWNSEND. Demy 4to, halé-bound, 21s. 


Garrett (Edward).—The Capel Girls: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 


Gaulot (Paul).—The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans- 


lated by JOHN DE VILLIERS. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6@. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The. 1s. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science, Biography, and Art, and‘ Table Talk’ by SYLVANUS URBAN, 
*,* Bound Volumes for recent ,e2rs kept tn Stock, 8s. 6d.cach. Cases for binding, 2s. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual, The. Published Annually in November, 1s, 


German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and a2 Steel Plates after 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 75. 6. 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea, 
Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. | Loving a Dream, 
The Golden Shaft, With Frontispiece. Of High Degree, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


The Flower of the Forest. In Love and War. 

The Dead Heart. A Heart’s Probiem, 

For Lack of Gold. By Mead and Stream 

What Will the World Say? The Braes of Yarrow, 

For the King. |. A Hard Knot. Fancy Free. 

Queen of the Meadow. In Honour Bound, 

in Pastures Green. Heart’s Delight. | Blood-Money,. 


Gibney (Somerville).—Sentenced! Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d. each. 


The FIRST SERIES contains: The Wicked World—Pygmalion and Galatea—Charity—The Princess— 


The Palace of Truth—Trial oh Jury. 
The SECOND SERIES: Broken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan'l Druce—Tom Cobb 


—H.M.S, * Pinafore’—The Sorcerer—The Pirates of Penzance. 
The THIRD SERIES: Comedy and prepedy. rosea Fairy—Rosencrantz and Guildenstern — 
Patience—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Ruddigore—The Yeomen of the Guard—The Gondoliers— 
' The Mountebanks—Utopia. 
ight, Oviginal Comic Opéras written by W.S. GILBERT. In Two Series, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
25. 6d. each, The FIRST containing: The Sorcerer—H.M.S. *Pinafore’—The Pirates of Penzance— 
lolanthe—Patienge—Princess Ida—The Mikado—Trial by Jury. 
‘The SECOND SERIES contuining: TheGofdoliers—The Grand Duke—The Yeomen of the Guard— 
His Excellency—Utopia, Limited—Ruddigore—The Mountebanks—Haste to the Wedding. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan Birthday Book: Quotations for Every Day in the Year, selected 
from Plays by W. S. GILBERT set to Music by Sir A. SULLIVAN, Compiled by ALEX. WATSON, 
Royal 16mv, Japanese leather, 2s. 64, 


to CHATTO & WINDUS, Pubiishers, tii St. Martin’s Lane, Londoa, W.Cs_ 
Gilbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. each. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests, | James Duke, Costermonger. = 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 


Glanville (Ernest), Novels by. 

: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. : 
The Lost Heiress: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With Two Illustrations by H. NISBET, 
The Fossicker: A Romance of Mashonaland. With Two Illustrations by HUME NISBET, 

A Fair Colonist. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. 


The Golden Rock. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Kioot Yarns. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 15. ; cloth, 15. 6d. 
Taies from the Veld. With Twelve Illustrations by M. NISBET. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Glenny (George).—A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse: 


Practical Advice as tothe Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 15. o:/. 
Godwin (William).—Lives of the Necromancers. Post vo, cl., 2s. 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: An Encyclopedia of Quora- 


TIONS. Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 75. 6d. = 
Gontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (Gouvernante to the Chil- 


dren of France), 1773-1836. With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, ors. 


Goodman (E. J.).—The Fate of Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 64. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By ERNST GUHL ard W. KONER. Edited by Dr. F. HUBFFER, With 545 Ilustra- 
tions, Large crown 8yo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Greville (Henry), Novels by. 
Post 8yvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Nikanor. Translated by ELIZA E, CHASE. 
A Noble Woman. Translated by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


Griffith (Cecil}.—Corinthia Marazion: A Novel, Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d, ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Grundy (Sydney).—The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 


Life of a Young Man. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6%.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen’s Babies ’), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 25. 6d, each, 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 


Hair, The: Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 
lated from ‘the German of Dr, J. PINCUS. Crown 8vo, 15.3 cloth, rs. 6a. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s, each. 
New Symbols. | Legends of the Morrow. | The Serpent Play. 


CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


Hall (Mrs. S. C.).—Sketches of Irish Character. With numeros 


Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GILBERT, HARVEY, and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK., 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 


Hall (Owen), Novels by. 


Che Track ofa Storm. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Jetsam. Crown 8yo, cloth, 35, 6d. 


Halliday (Andrew).—Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 
Explanatory Text. By DON FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Hanky-Panky: Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 


Hand, &c, Edited by W. H. CREMER, With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Hardy (Thomas).—Under the Greenwood Tree. Crown 8vo, clotk 


extra, with Portrait and 15 Illustrations, 3s. 6a. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, es, ; cloth limp, 2s. 64, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. i 
Harte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 


EDITION, in Nine Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 
Vol, I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
Il. THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP—BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGRND, 
» III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES, 
» IV. GABRIEL CONROY. { Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
» VI, TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
» VII. TALES OF THE PACIRIC SLOPE—II. With Portrait by JOHN PRTTIE, R.A, 
» VIII, TALES OF THE PINE AND THE CYPRESS. A 
» IX. BUCKEYE AND CHAPPAREL. 


Bret Harte’s Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Aythor and 4o Illus- 
trations. Crown &vo, cloth, 35. 6a, 
Bret Harte’s Poetical Works, Printed on hand-made paper, Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d, 
Soma Later Verses. Crown 8vo, linen gilt, ss. 
Whe Queen of the Pirate Isle, With 28 Original Drawings by KATE GREENAWAY, reproduced 
in Colours by EDMUND EVANS. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, 
A Waif of the Plains. With 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
A Ward of the Golden Gata, With so Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6a. each. 
& Sappho of Greén Springs, &c. With Two Ilkstrations by HUME NISBET. 
colonel Starbottle’s Client,and Some Other People. Witha Frontispiece, 
Susy: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J, A. CHRISTIE. 
Sally Dows, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND and others. 
A Protegee of Jack Hamlin’s, &c, With 26 [{lustrations by W. SMALL and others. 
ere Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. With 39 Illustrations by DUDLEY HARDY and others, 
larence: A Story of the American War. ith Eight Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN. 
arker’s Luck, &c. With 39 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER, PAUL HARDY, &c. 
evil’s Ford, &c. With a Frontispiece by W, H. OVEREND. 
The Crusade of the “Excelsior.” With a Frontispiece by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Three Partners } or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH, 
Tales of Trail and Town. With Frontispiece by G, P. JACOMB-HOOD, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


Gabriel Conroy. The Luck of Roaring Camp, &c 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. Californian Stories. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth, 2s. 6a. each. 
Flip. | Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Slerras, 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty, With Coloured Frontispiece and 92 Illustrations. Square 8yo, cloth bds., 6s, 
The Art of Decoration, With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations, Sq. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 
The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6a, 
Chaucer for Schools, Demy &vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 
Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illustrations (8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 
American Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL, ARTEMUS WARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTE, Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 
Travel and Talk, 1885-93-95: My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America—Canada 
—New Zealand—Tasmania—Australia—Ceylon~The Paradises of the Pacific. With Photogravure 


Frontispieces. A New Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ;_ post 8vo, Mlustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Garth. | Ellice Quentin. Beatrix Randolph. With Four Illusts, 
Sebastian Strome, David Poindexter’s Disappearanca, 
Fortune’s Fool. | Dust. Four Illusts. The Spectre of the Camara. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each. 
Miss Cadogna,. | Love—or a Name. 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel)._Our 01d Home. Annotated with Pas- 


sages from the Author's Note-books, and Illustrated with 31 Photogravures. Two Vols., cr. 8vo, 15s 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8yo, cloth limp, as, 6d, each. 
Animals and their Masters, | Social Pressura, 
Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Henderson (Isaac).— Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 35. Gd. 
Henty (G. A.), Novels by. 


Rujub the Juggler. With Eight Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6#.; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Dorothy’s Double. | ~The Queen’s Cum 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Herman (Henry).—A Leading Lady. Post 8vo, bds., 2s.; cl., 2s. 6d. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
Collected Poams. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, D,D,, 


Gigs! Portrait, &c. Three Vols,, crown Sya, clotit hoards, gs. 6a. each 


\ 
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Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).—Freeland: A Social Anticipation. Trans- 


lated by ARTHUR RANSOM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 


the People, With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 


Hill (Headon).—Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Hill (John), Works b 


Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, Pag 2s. | The Common Ancestor. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).—The Lover’s Creed. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Suort, Sir H. Maxwett, 


Bart., M.P., JOHN WATSON, JANE BARLOW, MARY LOVETT CAMERON, JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 
PAUL LANG, J. W. GRAHAM, J, H. SALTER, PHCEBE ALLEN, S. J. BECKETT, L. RIVERS VINE, 
and C. F. GORDON CUMMING. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, rs. 6. 


Hollingshead (John).—Niagara Spray. Crown $vo, Is. 


Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)—The Science of Voice Production and 
Voice Preservation. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6. 


Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, Illustrated by J.WORDON THOMSON. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, -2s, 6¢,- Another Edition, post 8yo, cloth, 2s, 
The Autocrat of the Breakiast-Table and The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, half=bound, 2s. wor 3 
Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 
the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere to the North Pole: A Noah's 


Arkzeological Narrative. With 25.Illustrations by W. BRUNTON and E. C. BARNES. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 65. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 


Hooper (Mrs. Geo.).—The House of Raby. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Hopkins (Tighe).—‘’Twixt Love and Duty.’ With a Frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. 


Horne (R. Hengist).— Orion: An Epic Poem. With Photograph 


__ Portrait by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. Crown.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Hungerford (Mrs., Author of ' Molly Bawn’), Novels by. 
Post 2vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6@. each. 
A Maiden All Forlorn. A Modern Circe. , An Unsatisfactory Lover, 
Marvel, : A Mental Struggle, Lady Patty. 
In Durance Vile, : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Lady Yerner’s Flight. Tha Professor's Expsriment, 


The Rad-HMouse Myster Nora Creina, 
The Three Graces, Tr 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each, 


An Anxious Moment, | A Point of Conscienae, 
April’s Lady. Pater's Wife. | Lovwice, 


Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays: A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. Edited 


by EDMUND OLLIER. Post 8vq, half-bound, 2s, 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by.! 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a, each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. | That Other Person. 
Thornicroft’s Model. Post 8vo, boards, 25. _| Mrs. Juliet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢. 


Hutchison (W. M.).—Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 


tions.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 


E : SE eee 
Hydrophobia: An Account of M, Pasteur’s System ; The Technique of 
is Method, and Statistics, By RENAUD SUZOR, M.B. Crown $vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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Impressions (The) of Aureofe. Cheaper Edition, with a New Pre- 
face. Post @vo, blush-rose paper and cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Indoor Paupers. By Onz or THEM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
es ee 


Innkeeper’s Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Manual. 
By J. TREVOR-DAVIES, Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Edited by A. 


PERCBVAL GRAVES. Post 8vo, cloth liuip, 2s. 6d. 


Irving (Sir Henry): A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 


By PERCY FITZGERAL'*. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, rs.; cloth, 15. 6d. 


James (C. T. C.).— A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. Post 


Jameson (William).—My Dead Self. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ; cl., 2s. 6d. 
Japp (Alex. H., LL.D.).—Dramatic Pictures, &c, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
he Dark Colleen, | The Qucen of Connaught, 


Jefferies (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Nature near London. i The Life of the Fields, | The Open Air, 

4,* Also the HAND-MADEB PAPER EDITION, crown 2vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. By Sir WALTER BESANT, With a Photograph Portrait. 
Ag Crown évo, cloth extra, 65. . WA ad 
Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

Curlogities of Criticism. Post avo, cloth lump, 2s. 6d, 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical Sketch. With Portrait. Post 8vo, zs.; cloth, rs. 6d, 


Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. 
’ 
Stageland, With 64 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, rs, 
sohn Ingerfleld, &c. With g Ulusts. by A. S. Boyd and JOHN GULICH. Fcap. 8vo, pic. cov. rs. 64, 
The Prude’s Progress: A Comedy by J. K. Jerome and EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Cr.€vo, x5. 6d. 


Jerro!d (Douglas).—The Barber’s Chair; and The Hedgehog 
Letters. Post évo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post yo, 15. ea. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d. each, 


The Garden that Paid the Rent, 
Housc¢hold Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 


Credulities, Past and Present. Including the Sea and Seamen, ers, Talismans, Word and 
Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, Virds, Eggs, k, &c, With Frontispiece. 


Crowns and Coronations: A History of Regalia, With gz Illustrations, 
Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 


a Biographical Memoir by WILELTAM GIFFORD. Edited by Colonel CUNNINGHAM, ‘Three Vols, 
crown avo, cloth extra, gs. 6d. each. 


Josephus, The Complete Works of. Translated by Wutston. Con- 
taining ‘ The Antiquities of the Jews’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ With 52 Ilustrations and Maps. 
Two Fols., demy vo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Kempt (Robert).—Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 


Post Bvo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 
Sketches. Post avo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 
s 


Pust Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. f 
*The Wearing of tha Green.’ | Passjon’s Slave. ! Bell Barry, 


B Drawn Game. crown $vo, cloth, 25. 64.; post Bvo, illustrated boards as. 
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oe $. .C.P.). — The 

pig ER beng oe ger ogy me eet Bm ee 

Knights s (The) oi of the Lion: A Romance of Thirteenth Century. 
with an Introduction, bp the MARQUBSS OF a Kr wen Svea, loth extra, Gs, 


Lambs Charles) C tete | Wo rks in Prose and Verse, including 

aoe! tegy'< eo re with Notes and Introduction, by R. BH. SHEP 
The Besa wy ees ao see Fae PARP hay SSS 
Little Essays: Sketches aaa Character CHARLES.LAMA, selected fram MMs Letters by PRRCY 


The Geameetin ‘Sena 8 of Charias a With Intractaction and Notes Dy BRANDER Mat. 
THEWS, and Steehplate Portralt, Fea Sea, halfbaund, as. 6a, 
Landor (Walter Savage). Citation and Examination ot Willies 
Shakspeara, Ac, detare Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deerstealing, 
isadded, A Sonfarance of Master Edmund Spenser SS. Soo a of Bssay, touching the 
State of Ireland, Feap Svo, halfRoxburghe, 2s oa) 
Lane (Edward William). — The Thousand and One ts, com- 
db Notes. none S ¥ = PS Red Bone ent a dy HANVSY, atten to mowers 
ae! ravings tron D SNS Y. Be 
Sragnny boone. Wah Preface by NERY LANSPOOLE. Taree Vas, ¢ SvQ, ath, 25.08, OR, 


Larwood (Jacob), Works ‘by A 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. Post Sve, id mess eee’ ay 


Post Sra, Aoth Rap, as 6a) 


_Forensic Anecdotes. i Snesteenl Anactotes, 


Lehmann fR. ow == by. Past Svo, rs, each; cloth, 1s, Gd, each, 
ed RHludyer at 
ttoral Hints — You Shooters: A ( Gaubte to Polite Talk, 


Leigh (Heary S.).—Carols of Cockayni ne. Printed on hand-made 


bound in Duckran, Ss 


Talent (C. Godfrey). —A Manual of aR and Repairing. 


With, __ With Diggrany Ss Crowa sys, 3 eth, Sy 


Leys “(oba). ~The zindets? a Remante Post Svo, illos illust.1 bds., as, - 


Lilburn (Adam) -—A Tragedy in Marble, Cr, Sv, cloth, 3s. 6¢, 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodist Idylis*), Novels sé, 


Rhoda Roberts. Crown Sva, cloth, ss. &h 
The Jacobite: A Romance of the Conspi tracy of * The rhe Forty,’ Crown Sra, cloth, git top, Ss. 


Linton (E. Ly nn), Works by. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9) Qseack ; Post Sro, Rustrated hoards, as, each, 
Patricia Kamball. | Tone. Under whieh Lora 3 P Witt re Rastrations, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas, “My Love!* | Nowine the Wind 
“Tha World Well Lost With 3 xe Masts Paston Carew, Mitionaike and Miser. 
The One Too Many. Duiete Byertan 
Post Svo, Rustrated Boards, as, exch. 
Tha Rebel of the Family. With a Silken Thread, 
WEN Bio Post Svo, cloth a ——. each. * on 
c ortes. uYSselves: Bssays on Women 
__ Freeshaoting: E Extracts s from t the Works of Mis, . Lynn | LINTON, 


Lucy (Henry wy. .—Gideon Fleyce: "A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 
__ Xt S $5. Gels post Svo, Rlastra teh Hoar, as 
miacenes Se by. 
Wn'ss Itusteations by Ww. J, HENNESSY, Crows Svq, cloth extra, & 
maccgi (Hugh), Novels by. 


Ore Stranger Ss Sealed Rocke. Kost a Rhustrated boards, as, 


Naoto ell (Agnes).—Quaker € Cousins. _ Post Sva, boards, 2s, 


MacGregor (Robert). —Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular 


Games__Post $yo, cloth limp, as. 


Mackay (Charles, . LL.D), Tater ludes and Undertones; 


Music at Twilight. Crown Sro, cloth extra, 6 
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sere id Justin, M.P.), Works by. 


Own Times, from the Accession of ee eee ete Eee 
Servants EDITION. Four Vois., demy Zvo, doth extra, 12s. each—Also a POPULA?. 
Vols, crown 2ro, oth extra, 6s. each —And the JUZILEE EDITION, with an 
iT incmetkorad of 1226, in Two Vas., large crown 2v0, Cloth extra, 73. 64, each. 
ne Own Times, from 1% to the Diamond Jubilee, Demy Zvo, clota extra, 
123. Uniform ae the LIZZARY EDITION of the first Four Volumes. 
& Short History of Our ge Soe Times. Ose VoL, crowa tyo, cloth extra, 6s.—Also 2 CHEAP? 
POPULAR EDITION, post Zro, cloth limp, 2s. 
Of the Pour Georges. Pee oe demy ro, cl. ex., ws, each, [Vols L & Il. ready. 


My Two Vois., demy Zv0, cloth, 24s. (Shorty. 
Crows bro, doth extra, 3s. 64. each; post Bro, illustrated boards, zs. each; cloth limp, 2s. 64, each, 
The Waterdale Neighbours, Donna Quixote, With 1 Illustrations, 

My Enemy's Daughter. The Comet of a Season. 

& Fair Saxon. Maid of Athens. Wits 12 Illustrations, 
Linley Rochford. Camiola: A Giri with a Fortune. 

Dear Lady Disdain. The Dictator. 

Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Mlestrations. Red Diamonds, [| The Riddla Ring, 


The Three Disgraces, and other Stories, Crown 2yo, cloth, 35, 62. 


aig = Mouawenbies By Justus! MCCARTHY, BMLP., and Mrs, CAMPEELE PRAZD, Crown 
oO, extra, €s. 


McCarthy ty (Ju ustin Huntly), Works by. 
wolution. (Constituent Assembly, 17379: Four Vs os d B70, cloth, 12s. 
rey ‘Outline of the History of Ireland. Camas 2v0, £59 cloth, xs. ¢ ES id oo 
Since the Union: Sketches of Irish History, 1792-12. Estas By0, cloth, 62. 


Wafizin London: Poems. Small Zvo, gold cloth, a. 64. 


Our Sensation Novel. Crown 2y0, picture cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 17. 64. 
Doom: As Atlzstic Episode. Crown 2va, picture cover, 15. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 2vo, picture cover, 15.; cloth limp, 1. 64. 
Lily Lass: a ar Bs i ge Bre cower, limp, 1s. 62. 
Thousand and One ys. ith Two vures, Two oa crown 879, haifbd_, tar. 
4A London lend. Crown Zvo, cloth, 35. 64. eee oF 
Phe Royal Christopher. Crown 2v0, cloth, 3s. 64. 


MacDonald (George, LL.D.), Books by. 
Works of Yancy and Imadzination. Ten Vok., roa clsth, in cloth case, 21s. ; or 
the Volumes may be had separately. in Grolier cloth, at 2s. 64, each. om ent 
_ lL. WiTHIN AND WITHOUT. tue HipDEN LIFE. 
L THe DisciPLe.—THE G WOUEN.—BOOK OF SONNETS. 026 SAN SONGS. 
sv lL. VIOLIN SONGS.—SONGS OF THE DAYS AND NIGHTS.—A Book OF DREAMS.—ROADSIDE 
POEMS.—POEMS FOR CHILD 
my IV. PARABLES —BALLADS.—SCOTCH SONGS, 
V_.&YVL PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. 1 Vol VIL THe Porter. 
S vill. THRE LIGHT PRINCESS.—_THE GIANT'S HZART.—SHADOWS. 
+ 1%. Cross PURPOSES. —THE COLDEN KEY.—THE Carascrn.—LITTLE DAYLIGHT. 
XH, THE CRUEL PAINTER.—_THE Wow O° RIVVEN.—THE CASTLE.—THE BROKEN SWORDS. 
—THE GRsY WOL?.—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Tontient ake of George WacDonald, Collected and Arranged by the Author. Two Vols, 
0, ackram, 125. 

& Threetoid Cord. ‘Edued by GEOZGE MACDONALD. Post 2vo, cloth, ss, 

Phantastes: A Fzerie Romance. With 2; Mlustrations by J. BELL. Crown 2ro, cloth extra, 35.62 
Heather and Snow: A Novel. Crown Zvo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢.; post Svo, Ulustrated boards, 2s. 

__ Lilith: A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 2vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Hlustrious Literary Charac- 


ters: 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE; with Memoirs—Biozraphical, Critical, Bibliographical, 
necdotal—illuctrative of the Literature of the former half of the Present Cenuury. by WILLIA4 


” 


py mss B.A. Cromnan cloth extra, zs. 64. 
Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by. Sauare 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


In the Ardennes. With so Illustrations by THOMAS R. Macquor. 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and ee 34 Iusts. by T. R. Macguor. 
Tnrough Normandy. With 92 Ulustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Map. 
peer} Brittany. Bd Tilustrations by T. R. MACQUOID, and a Biap. 
About Yorkshire. 6. lieeeations by T. R. MACGUOID. 
Post évo, iflustrated boards, 2s. each. 
__The EB Evil Eye, 2nd other Stories. 1 Lost Rose, and other Stortes. 


Magician’s s Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
ited by W.H. Cremer. With 20 Illustrations. Crown Zyvo, cloth extra, 4s. 64. 


Magic ¢ Lantern, The, and its Management: Including full Practical 
rections. By T.C. HEPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations, Crown vo, rs. ; cloth. 12. &2. 


Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in tae British 
useumn, 3 feet by 2 fect, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5S. 


Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table, (A Selection) Editei by P. Monrcomeriz Raw 
KING, Post Bro, cluth limp, 23. 


i6 CHATTO & WINDES, Publishets, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Matlock (W. H.), Works by. 


The New Republic. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Yhe New Paul & Virginia: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 62. 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s,; post 8vo, Ulust, boards, 2s. 


Poems, Small 4to, parchment, 8s. 
Is Life Worth Living? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Margueritte (Paul and Victor),—The Disaster. Translated by © 


FREDERIC LEES, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Marlowe’s Works. Including his Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of Witt1am GiFForD, Edited 
by Col, CUNNINGHAM, €rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Masterman (J.).—Half=-a-Dozen Daughters. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
Matthews (Brander).—A Secret of the Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 


tratedboards, 2s.; cloth limp,.2s. 6d. 


Meade (L. T.), Novels by. 


A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, cloth,.3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, es, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6@ each. 


In an fron Grip. | The Voice of the Charmer, With 8 Illustrations, 
Dr. Ramsey’s Patient. By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, 


On the Brink of a Chasm, Crown 8¥0, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


Merrick (Leonard), Novels by. 


The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 
This Staga of Fools. ; | Cynthia: A Daughter of the Philistines. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande, By 
__AVE,. SWERT and J. ARMOY Kyox. With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each, 
Touch ang Go. { Mr. Dorillion. 


Miller (Mes. F. Fenwick).—Physiology for the Young; or, The 


House ef Life. With numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6@, 


Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s, 64, each. 
The Hygiene of tha Skin. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, Wines, &c, 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto (Wm.).—Was She Good or Bad? Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


The Gun-Runner?: A Romance of Zululand. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY L, W 
The Luck of Gerard are With a Frontispiece by STANLEY rE Woon. a 
The King's Assegai. With Six full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. Witha Frontispiece by STANLEY L, Woop. 


Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, illustrated 


-boartls, 25, 


Moncrieff (W. D. Scott=-).—The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 


With Seven Etchings by JOHN PETTIE, W. Q. ORCHARDSON MACWHIRTER 
R. MACBETH and TOM GRAHAM, Imperial 4to, buckram, 21s. J: shane cca 


Moore (Thomas), Works by. 
The Epicurean; and Aloiphron. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Prose and Verse} including Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD BYR i 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. bee as 


Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. each, 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood, With r2 Illustrations by STANLEY WOOD, 
Basile the Jester. With Frontispiece by STANLEY Woop. 
Young Lochinvar, 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
The Dead Man's Secret, _.___| _ From the Bosom of the Deep: 
Btories Weird and Wonderful, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6a, 
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Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each ; port 8yvo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 


& Life’s Atonement. A Model Father. Bob Martin's Little Girl, 
Joseph’s Coat. 12 lilusts. Old Blazer's Hero. Time’s Revenges, 
Coals of Fire. 3 Ilusts, Cynic Fortuna, Frontisp, A Wasted Crimea, 

Val Strange. BY the Gate of the Sea. In Direst Peril. 
Hearts, A Bit of Human Nature.| Mount Despair, 

The Way of the World. First Person Singular, A Capful o’ Nails. 


The Making of a Novelist: An Experiment in Autobiography. With a Collotype Portrait. Cz, 
8yo, buckram, 35. 6d. 

My Contemporaries in Fiction. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d. 

This Little World. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Tales in Prose and Verse. With yee ay by ARTHUR HOPKINS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Race tor Millions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6 

The Church of Humanity. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Preparing 


Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each, 
One Traveller Returns, | The Bishcps’ Bible. 
Paul Qn és’s Alias, &c. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER and G. NICOLET, 


Murray (Henry), Novels by. 
Post 8vo, illustrated eae: 2s, each; cloth, 25. 6d. each. 
A Game of Bluff. | A Spng ot Sixpence, 


Newbolt (Henry).—Taken from the Enemy. Fep, 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6/.; 


leatherette, 1s. 


Nisbet (Hume), Books by. 


*Bail Up.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d.; post 8vo, ee boards, 2s, 
Dr. Bernard St. Wincent. Post 8vo, illustrated | boards, 


Lessons in Art. With er Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth Ay 2s, 6d, 


Norris is (W. E.), Novels by. 
n’S. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 35. 6d, A ecg 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
H,. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Bint Bellew. Witha With a Frontispiece by 
O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


The Unforeseen. ! Chance? or Fate? 
Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
dad ‘Rameau. | A Last Love. 


A Weird Gift, Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8y0, picture boards, 2s, 


Oliphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Tne Primrose Path, | Whiteladies. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 


The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


O’Reilly (Mrs.).—Phcebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 
O’ Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 


Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. each, 
Music and Moonlight, | Songs of a Worker. 
Lays of France. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tos. 6d. 


Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. ea. 


Held in Bondage. A Dog ofsFlanders. In Maremma, | Wanda. 
Tricotrin. Pascarel. | Signa, Bimbi. i] Syrlin. 
Strathmore. | Chandos. | Two Wooden Shoes. Frescoes. ! thmar, 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage| In a Winter Bey; Princess Napraxine. 
Under Two Flags. Ariadne. endship, Guilderoy. Ruffino, 
Puck. | Idalia. A Village Banas: Two Offenders. 
Folle-Farina, Moths. | Pipistrello. Santa Barbara: 

POPULAR EDITIONS, Medium 8vo, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each, 
Under Two Flags. | Moths, 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, salecred ae the Works of OUIDA by oF SYDNEY MorRIs, Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 55.—CHEAP EDITION, illustrated boards, 25. 
Page (H. A.).—Thoreau: His Life and Aims, With Portrait. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Pandurang Hari; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo, With Preface by Sir 
BARTLE FRERE. Post: 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, 


Parker (Rev. Joseph, D.D.).—Might Have Been: some Life 
Notes. ' Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. : : 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

Introduction and Notes by T. M’CRIE, D.D. Post st 8 vO, cloth limp, 25. 


Paul (Margaret A.). — Gentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON, 35. 6¢.; post 8vo, oho boards, 2s. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢, each; post 8vo, fllustrated Boaresy 2s, each, 


Lost Sir Massingberd. Holiday Tasks. 2 

Walter’s Word tbe A County Family. The Canon’s Ward, With Portralt. 

eg Black than We’re Painted. The Talk of the Town, With 12 Ilusts, 
ey Proxy. |. For Cash Only. Siow Worm Tales. 

High Spirits, The Mystery of Folate oe 

Under One Roof, The Word and the Wil 

A Confidential Agent. With 12 Illusts. The Burnt Mion ’ 

A Grape from a Thorn, With 12 Illusts. Sunny Stories, . A Trying aa 

Post 8v0 illustrated boards, 2s, each.. 

Humorous Stories. | From Exile: The Clytiards of Clyffe. 

The Foster Brothers. Found Dead, | Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

The Family ponpegrace: Mirk Abbey. | A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Some Private Views. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. Not Wooed, But Won. 

BA Perfect Treasure. Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

iike Father, Like Son. The Best of Husbands, 

A Woman's Vengeanca. Halves. What He Cost Her, 
Carlyon’s Year. Cecil’s Tryst. Fallen Fortunes.| Kit: A Mamory. 
Murphy’s Master. | At Her Mercy. A Prince of the Blood. 

A ct eae Dick Me paeeeenaes 3 or, A Patron of Letters, With a Portrait of the Author, Crowa 
v0, clot! 


In Peril and Privation. With 17 Illustrations, Crown 8yo, cloth, 35; 6a. 
Notes from the ‘News.’ Crown 8vo, portrait cover, rs.; cloth, rs. 
By Proxy. POPULAR EDITION, medium 8vo, 6d. ! cloth, rs, 


Payne (Will).—Jerry the Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ' 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 6a. 


Puck on Pegasus. With Illastrations, 
Pegasus, Re-Saddled. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. DU MAURIER, 
The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Societe. Selected by H. C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post 8vo, 1s, ea.; cloth, ts. 6d. ea. 
Beyond the Gates. | An Old Maid’s Paradise. | Burglars in Paradise. 


__ Jack the 1g Fishermans Illustrated by C. W. REED. Crown 8yo, cloth, 15. 64. 


Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. A 


New Edition. Crown folio, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


_ hp pee tthe cnn a 

Phipson (Dr. T. L.).—Famous Violinists and Fine Violins: 
Historical Notes, Anecdotes, and Reminiscences, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Planche (J. R.), Works b by. 
The. Pursuivant of Arms. With)Six Plates and 209 Tllustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6a. 
Songs and Poems, 1819-1879. _ With Introductiémby Mrs. MACKARNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Ilfustrious Men. With Notes and a Life of 
Plutarch by JOHN and WM, LANGHORNE, and Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo,-half-bound ros, 6a, 


Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Choice Worksin Prose and Poetry. With Intro. 
duction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Facsimiles, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6a, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, &c. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pollock (W. H.).—The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays. by 


Sir WALTER BESANT and W VALTER H, POLLOCK. With 50 o Illustrations. Crown. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


eee 


Pollock (Wilfred). —War and a Wheel: The Graco-Turkish Wat as 


Seen froma Bicycle. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, picture cover, rs. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Post 8vo, cloth, limp, 2s. 
Bond <beas wiih tec cte ak 


Porter (John).—Kingsclere. Edited by Byron WEBBER. With 19 
full-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper, Edition, ny Demy 8vo, cloth, 75. 6d, , 


Praed (Mrs.. Campbell), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s, each. 
The Romance of a Station \"Ehe Soul of bsarriaecis Adrian. 
Crown bya, Cloth, 35. 6a, each ; post 8vg, boards, 25, ea 


Outlaw and Lawmake Christina Chard, With initiate by W. PAGET, 
Mrs, Tregaskiss, With @ Illustrations by ROBERT SAUBER 


Nulmay An Anglo-Australian Roinancé, Grown BV0, cloth, 35, 6a, 
Price (Ee C.), Novels by 
Crown Svo, ba on, a 6d, each; post 8vo, Mustrared boards, 2s, each. 
Valentina, Tha Foreigners. Mrs. Lancastar’s Rival, 
Gerald. Post 8vo, fhwserone boards, 2s, 


Princess Olga.—Radna?: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 


J 
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Proctor (Richard A.), Works by. 


Flowers of the Sky, With ss Iustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for every Night in the Year, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. With x3 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

Mysteries of Timea and Space, With numerotis Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
he Universe of Suns, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. ‘Crown Bvo, rs, 62. 


ee eee 
Pryce (Richard).—Miss Maxwell’s Aifections. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece hy HAL LUDLOW, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Rambosson (J.).—Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B, Pit- 


MAN, With ro Coloured Plates.and 63 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s,.62. 


Randolph (Col. G.).—Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
Read (General Meredith).—Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 


and Savey. With 3r full-page Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 
Reade’s (Charles) Novels. 


Fhe New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete in Seventeen Volumes, set in new long primer 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, price 3s. 62. each. 


x1. Peg Wofiington; and Chrisile John- z Love Me Little, Love ma Long, 
stona. . The Double Marriage, 

2. Hard Cash. 9. Griffith Gaunt. 

3. 'Fhe Cloister and the Hearth. Witha 10. Foul Play. 
Preface by Sir WALTER BESANT. rr. Pat Yourself tn Ais Place. 

4. ‘it is Never Too Late to Mend.’ 12. A Terrible Temptation. 

5. The Course of Trua Love Never Did 13. A Simpleton. 
Run Smooth; and Singleheart and 14. A Woman-Hater. 
Doubleface. 15. The Jilf, and other Stories; and Good 

6. The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack Storiesof Man and other Animals. 
of all Trades; A Hero and a Mar- 16. A Perilous Secret. 
tyr; and The Wandering Heir. 17. Readiana}; and Bible Characters, 

In Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Peg Woffington. Christie Johnstone. Hard Cash. |_| Griffith Gaunt, 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ Foul Play. | Put Yourselfin His Placa, 


The Course of True Love Never Did Run A Terrible Temptation 
Smooth. A Simpleton. | Lhe Wandering Heir. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack of A Woman-Hater. 


all Trades ; and James Lambert. Singleheart ar-i Doubleface. 
Love Me Little, Love Ma Long, Good Stories of Man and other Animals, 
The Double Marriaga. The Jilt, and other Stories. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, 4A Perilous Secret. | Readiana,. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each ; cloth, rs. each. 
‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Peg Woffington; and Christie Johnstone. | Hard Cash. 


‘It is Never Too Late te Mend’ and The Cloister and the Mearth in One Volume 
medium 8vo, cloth, 25. TTD 

Christie Johnstone. With Frontispiece. Choicely printedin Elzevirstyle. Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxb.2s.6d, 

Peg Woffington. Choicely printed in Elzevir style. Feap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s, 6d. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., post8vo, with an Introduction by Sir WALTER BR- 
SANT, and a Frontispiece to each Vol., buckram, gilt top, 6s. the set. 

Bible Characters. Fcap. $vo, leatherette, rs. 

Selections from the Works of Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. IRE- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, buckram, with Portrait, 6s,; CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo, cloth timp, 2s. 6a. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 
Weird Stories. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s, 6@.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25, each. 


The Uninhabited House. Fairy Water. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, Her Mother’s Darling, 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Nun’s Curse. | idle Tales. 


+ 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
Our Old Country Towns. With.s4 Ilustrations ae the Author. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow, With 52 Illustrations by the Author. 
About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustrations by C, A. VANDERHOOF and A, RIMMER, 


Rives (Amelie, Author of ‘The Quick or the Dead ?’), Works by. 


Barbara Dering, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a.; post 8vo, picture boards, 25, 
Meriel: A Love Stogy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35.6d, 


Rebinson Crusoe. By Danie, Deroz, With 37 Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Post 8yo, half-cloth, 25.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 25, 62, 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 
Women are Strange. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. ; post 8vo, fllustrated boards, 23, 
The Woman in the Dark. Crowa 8vo, cloth, as. 6g} Rost 8vo, illystrated hoards, os 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, each. 


‘he Poets’ Birds, | The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral Reflections. With Notes 
ic and an Introductory Essay by SAINTE-BEUVE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Roll of Battle Abbe 7, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 


_came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 1066. Printed in Gold and Colours, 5s. 


Rosengarten (A.).—A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 


lated by W. COLLETE-SANDARS. With 630 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6¢. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 2s. 6d. ea, 
Skippers & Shellbacks. | Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. | Schools & Scholars. 


Russell (Dora), Novels by. 


A Country Sweetheart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s, 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo, cloth, Br. 6d, 


Russell (Herbert).—True Blue; or, ‘The Lass that Loved a Sailor,’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 


Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 


Round the Galley-Fire. An Ocean Tragedy. 
In the Middle Watch. Iiy Shipmate Louise. 
Qn the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 


The Good Ship‘ Mohock!’ 

The Phantom Death. 

is Hethe Man? | The Convict Ship 
Heart of Oak. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 38 6d. each. 
The Tale of the Ten, With rz Illusts. by G. MONTBARD. | The Last Entry, Frontispiece. 


A Voyage to the Capa, 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the ‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 


The Ship: Her Story. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown &vo, cloth, 6s. (Preparing, 


Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. each; post 8vo, Hlustrated boards, 2*. each, 
A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note by OLIVER WENDELI HOLMES and a Frontisplece, 


The Junior Dean. The Master of St. Banedict’s. | To His Own Master. 

Orchard Damerel, In the Face of the World. The Tremistt Diamonds, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6¢. each. 

The Old Mald’s Sweetheart. | Modest Little Sara, 


Fortune’s Gate. Crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Saint John (Bayle).—A Levantine Family. A New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 


Sala (George A.).—Gaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 2s, 


Scotland Yard, Past and Present: Experiences of Thirty-seven Years. 
Eby Ex-Chief-Inspector CAVANAGH, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, as. 6@. 


Secret Out, The: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Entertain- 
ing Experiments in Drawing-rooin or ‘ White’ Magic. By W.H. CREMER. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 45. Giz, 


Seguin (L. G.), Works by. 


The Country of the Passion Play (Oberammergau) and the Highlands of Bavaria, With 
Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6c. 
_Walks in Algiers. With Two Maps and x6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sergeant (Adeline).—Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
__ With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR SMITH, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 35, 6a, . 


Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 
the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Fo!k-) f the Time, > 
Litt,D. With 42 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, oe ans s 6 ee eee 


Sharp (William),—Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Somerset (Lord Heary).—Sonzs of Adieu. Small 4to, Tap. vel.,6s, 
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Spalding (T. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Essay 
___ on the Beliefin:the Existence of Devils. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


The Mysteries of Heron Dyka. The Loudwater Tragedy, 
Ry Devious Ways, &c. : Burgo’s Romance. 
Hoodwinked; & Sandycroft Mystery, uittance in Full, 


The Golden Hoop. Husband from the Seas. 
Back to Life, - 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6@. each. 
A Barren Title. ; | Wife or No Wife? 


Crown 8yaq, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each. 
A Secret of the Sea, | The Grey Monk. | The Master of Trenanca 
A Minion of the Moon: A Romance of-the King’s Highway. --- - 
The Secret of Wyxvern Towers, ! ‘ 


The Doom of Siva. (THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1898). Demy 8vo, 1s. — (Nov, 


Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 
by WALTER J. MORGAN. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 35. 62. 


Spettigue (H, H.).—The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by... 


Doris and I, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 
Carlton Priors. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Starry Heavens (The): A PorticaAL BirTHDAY Book. Royal 16mo, 
___ cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. each, 


Victorian Poets. | The Posts of America. 


Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).—The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 


Story of RICHARD TREGENNA, Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Sterndale (R. Armitage).—The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, ea. 
Travels with a Donkey. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE, 
An Inland Yoyage. Witha Frontispiece by WALTER CRANB. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, each. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
The Silverado Squatters. With Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG. 


The Merry Men. | Underwoods:. Poems. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Wirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers, | Ballads. |] Prince Otto, 


Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays, 

Weir of Hermiston. 

A hong Ses Sabbath Morn. With 27 full-page Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Feap. 4to, 
cloth, 6s, 

Songs of Travel. Crown 8vo, buckram, ss. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. : post 8vo, {llustrated boards, 29, 

The Suicide Club; and The Rajah’s Diamond. (From NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.) With 
Fight Iustrations by W. J, HENNESSY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Stevenson Readers Selections from the Writings of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Ediied 
by LLoyp OSBOURNE. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6¢.; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6¢. 


Storey (G. A., A.R.A.).—Sketches from Memory. With nearly 


x00 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ras. 6d, [SAorily. 
———— LN 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by HrLen and 
ALICR ZIMMERN. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Strange Manuscript (A) Found in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, with t9 Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Dus ESTE CURE SID BSE IAEA i “ f 
Strange Secrets. ‘Told by Percy FitzGerRaLp, Conan DoyLe, FLOr- 
ENCE MARRYAT, &c. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


> SUSY 7 a PAN KE EN a 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the Peaple of 
England 3 including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. With x40 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6a. 


Swift’s (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 


Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and A Tale of a Tub. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
Jenathen Swift: 4 Study. By Tl. CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8ya, clath extra, Bs 
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Swinburne (Algernon C.), Works’ by. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
A.C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo 6s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard: A Tragedy. Crown vo, 75. 

Poems and Ballads, FIRST SERIES, Crown 
Svo, or fcap. 8vo0, os. 

Bons and Ballads. SECOND SERIES. Crown 

VO. oS. 

Poems & Ballads. THIRDSERIES. Cr. 8yo, 7s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d, 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, res. 6d. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 65. 

George Chapman. (See Vol. II. of G, CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, res. 


A.Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, as. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown Svo, és. 
Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 75. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy, Crown 8vo, 85, 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

A Century of Roundels, Small 4to, as. 

A Midsummer Holiday. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
Marino Faliero: A Tragedy., Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6:. 
Miscellanies, Crown yo, r2s5, 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Johnson, Crown 8yo, 7s. 
The Sisters: A Tragedy. Crown 8yo, 65. 
Astrophel, &c. Crown Xo, 7S. 

Studies in Prose and Poetry. Cr. 8vo, 95. 


Erschntheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 


of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON’S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of tie 
Author by J, C. HOTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 
LAUN. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cloth boards, 30s.—POPULAR EDITION, Two Vols., large crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 155. 


Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 


odern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


The Tale of Balen. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Taylor (Tom). Historical Dramas. Containing ‘Clancarty, 
“Jeanne Dare,’ ‘'Twixt Axe and Crown,’ ‘The Fool’s Revenge, ‘Arkwtight’s Wife,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,’ 
* Plot and Passion.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6a. 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at rs. each, 


Sy ny En Se Se ee nn Te PR 
Temple (Sir Richard, G.C.S.1.).—A Bird’s-eye View of Pictur= 
esque India. With 32 Illustrations by the Author, Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 65. 


Tennyson (Lord): A Biographical Sketch. By H, J. JEnninGs, 


8yo, portrait cover, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Crown 870, cloth extra, 35. 6d. 


Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussz. 


With-340 Illustrations, Post 8yo, cloth, rs. 67. 
cE cand he} 


Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 
France under Napoleon. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING, With 36 Steci 
Plates, 12 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125, each, 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d.ea,; post 8vo, 2s. ea, 
The VWiolin-Player, | Proud Maisie. 
Cressida. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castie of Indolence. 
duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations, Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 


Thornbury (Walter), Books by. 


The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner, With Eight Illustrations in Colours and 
Two Woodcuts, New and Revised Edition, Grown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Post 


With Intro- 


Gld Stories Re-told. 


Transvaal (The). By Joun pE Vittiers. With Map. Crown 8vo, 15. 
Trollope (Antho y)s Novels by. 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 35, 6d, each;. post va, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Way We Live Now. Mr. Scarborough’s Familiy. 
Frau Frohmann The Land-Leaguers,. 


’ Post vo, illustrated boards, 25, each. 
Kept in the Dark The American Senator, 


Tne Golden Lion of Granpere, | John _ Caldigate. | Marion Fay. 
Trollope (Frances E.), Novels by. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ;_ post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Like Ships Upon the Sea, | Mabel’s Progress, | Anne Furness 


4 
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Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut Diamond. Post 8vo, illust, bds., 2s. 
Trowbridge (J. T.).—Farnell’s Folly. Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 

B gi Aue bial baler near a Se 
Twain’s (Mark) Books. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each. 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. Wish 
Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations, 

Roughing It; tnd The Innocents at Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, A. FRASER. 

The American Claimant. With 81 Illustrations by HAL HURST and others, 

Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 Illustrations by DAN BEARD, 

Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 

Pudd’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and Six Illustrations by Louis LOEB. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. With 197 Illustrations by E. W, KEMBLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6¢. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. 
The innocents Abroad rh The New Pilgrim’s Progress. With 234 Illustrations. (The Two Shil- 
ling Edition is entitled Mark Twain’s Pleasure Trip.) _ P 
The Gilded Age. By MARK TWAIN and C, D, WARNER. With 212 Illustrations, 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer... With 111 Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 100 Illustrations. 
Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 174 Illustrations by E, W. KEMBLE, 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur, With 220 Illustrations by DAN BEARD. 
The, Stolen White Elephant. 
The £1,000,600 Bank-Note. 


Mark Twain's Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. j 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, With Twelve Illustrations by F, V. DU MOND. 
Crown 8vo; cloth, 6 


iS, 
More Tramps Abroad. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser=).—Mistress Judith: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8yo, illustrated boards, 25. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. | The Blackhall Ghosts. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

What She Came Through, The Huguenot Family. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Noblesse Oblige. 

The Bride's Pass. Beauty and the Beast. 

Saint Mungo’s City. Disappeared, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6@. each, 
The Macdonald Lass. With Frontispiece, 
The Witch-Wite. 
Mrs, Carmichael’s Goddesses, 


Upward (Alten), Novels by. 


A Crown of Straw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6¢@, each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each, 
The Queen Against Owen. H The Prince of Balkistan. 


*God Save the Queen!’ a Tale of '37. Crown 8vo, decorated cover, 1s; cloth, 25, 


Vashti and Esther. By ‘Belle’ of The World. Cr, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).—The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain, With 


a Frontispiece, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


Walford (Edward, M.A.), Works by. 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (1899), Containing the Descent, 
Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, 
&c, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, sos. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1899), Containing a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c, 32mo, cloth, rs, 


Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1899). Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walfora’s Shilling Knightage (1899), Containing a List of the Knights of the United 
Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1898). Containing a Complete List of Members of 
Parliament, their Addresses, Clubs, &c, gemo, cloth, rs. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and House of Commons 
(1889). Royal 32mo, cloth, gil edges, 55, (Fan. 
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Waller (S, E.).—Sebastiani’s Secret. With Nine full-page Ilus- 


trations by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative 
Man's Recreation, by IZAAK WALTON} and Instructions How to Angle, for a Trout or Grayling ina 
clear Stream, by CHARLES COTTON. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s, 6a. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by W1LL1AM 


M.ROSSETTI. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 


Ward (Herbert), Books by. 


Five Years with the Congo Cannibals. With 92 Illustrations, Royal 8vo, cloth, x45. 
My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. With Map. Post 8vo, rs.; ath: 15. 6d. 


Warden (Florence).—Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Warman (Cy).—The Express Messenger, and other Tales of the 


___ Rail: Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Warner (Charles Dudley).—A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrant to Execute Charles I. A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures 
and Seals. Printed One DaRSE 22in. by min. 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. A Facsimile, including Queen Elizabeth's Signa: 
ture and the Great Seal. 2s, . 


Washington’s (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 
and Restored by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Feap. 8vo0, Japanese vellum, 2s. 6d. 


Wassermann (Lillias) and Aaron Watson.—The Marquis of 
Carabas. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 


By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 15.; cloth, rs. 6a. 


Westall (William), Novels by. 
Trust-Money, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sons of Belial. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
With the Red Eagle: A Romance of the Tyrol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A Woman Tempted Him. Crown 6vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Westbury (Atha).—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro- 


mance of Maoriland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


White (Gilbert).—The Natural History of Selborne. Post 8vo, 


printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 


Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), Works by. 
Science in Short Chapters. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With Lllustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Tbe Chemistry of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
HK Vindication of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ras. 6d. 


Williamson (Mrs. F. H.).—A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
Wiils (C. J.), Novels by. 


Ain Easy-going Fellow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


. ~~ 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 62, 
Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62, 
Wueisure-Time Studies. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
Studies in Life and Sense. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65, 
Common Accidents: How to Treat Tham. With lllustrations. Crown &yvo,1s.; cloth, rs. «2. 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6¢@. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
Caval Life and Regimental Legends, LIBRARY EDITION, set in new type and hand- 
somely bound. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 62. 
A Soldier’s Children. With 34 Illustrations by E, G. THOMSON and E, STUART HARDY, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 35, 6d. 


Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey through 
Equatorial Africa. With 92 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Wood (H. F.), Detective Stories by. Post 8vo*boards, 2s. each, 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. | The Anglishman of the Rue Cain. 
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Woolley (Celia Parker).—Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and The- 
ology. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. 5 cloth, 2s. 6@. 
Wright. (Thomas, FSA. ‘; Works by. ee rit eae 
icatuxe History of the Georges; or, Annals of the House of Hanover. Comp Tom 
Sanita roadsises Window ald ‘Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Time, With 
over 306 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6¢. 
History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and 
Painting, Ilustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S,A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 75, 6a. 


Wynman (Margaret).—My Flirtations. With 13 Hlustrations by 
. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 
Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
__Land at Last, | _'The Forlorn Hope. |. Castaway. 
With Three Illustrations by 


Zangwill (1.). — Ghetto Tragedies. 


A. S. BOYD, Feap. 8vo, cloth, gs. net. 


— 


Cr. 


‘22? (Louis Zangwill).—A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 
___ 8v0, cloth, gs, 6a, fad 
Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each, 
The Fortune of the Rougons. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 
Tha Abbo Mouret’s Transgression. Edited by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, Shortly. 


C 
His Excellency (Eugene Rougon). ees an Introduction by ERNEST A. VIZBTRLLY, 
"Che Dram-Shop (L’Assommoir), With Introduction by BE. A. VIZSTELLY, 

Tha Fat and the Thin, Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 

Money. Translated hy ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 

The Doyenfall. Translated by E, A, VIZBTELLY, 

The Dream. ‘Translated by ELIZA CHASE. With Eight Illustrations by PRANNIOT, 
Doctor Rascal, Translated by E, A, VIZETELLY. With Portrait of the Author, 

Lourdes. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 

Romie. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 

Paris. Translated by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY, 


* SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 
** For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-26, 
The Mayfair Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6@. per Volume. 


A Journey Round My Room. By X%. DE MAISTRE, 
Translated by HENRY ATTWELL 

Quips and Quiddities. By W. D. ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times.’ 

Melantholy Anatomised ; Abridgment of BURTON, 

Poetical Ingenuities. W. T. DOBSON, 

The tlhe Papers, By FINSBEC. 

W. 8. Gilbert's Plays. Three Séries, 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A HELPS, ¢ 

Social Pressure, By Sir A, HELPS. 4 

Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J, JBNNINGS. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 

Penciland Palette. By R, KEMPT. 

Little Essays: from LAMB'S LETTERS, 

Forensic A) tes. By JACOB LARWQOD. 


The Golden Library. 
Diversions of the Echo Club. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Songs for Sailors. By W. C, BENNETT, 

Lives of the Necromancers. By W. GODWIN, 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 

Scenes of Country Life. By EDWARD JESSE. 
Tale for a Chimney Corner. By L&IGH HUNT. 


Theatrical Anecdotes, By JACOB LARWOOD, 

Witch Stories. By E. LYNN LINTON, 

Ourselves. E. LYNN LINTON. 

Pastimes and Players, - MACGREGOR. 

New Paul and Virginia. W. H. MALLOCK, 

The New Republic, By » MALLOCK, 

Pack on Pegasus, By H. G PRNNELL. 

Pegasus Re-saddled, | By H.C, 

Muses of Mayfair, Edited by H. C. PENNELL, 

Thoreau; His Life and Aims. By H. A. PAGE, 

Puniana. By Hon. HUGH ROWLEY, 

More Puniana. By Hon, HUGH ROWLEY, 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM SENIOR, 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note-Book, by Dr, 
ANDREW WILSON. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, gs. per Volume, 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

La Mort @’Arthur: Selections from MALLORY. 

Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 

Maxims and Reilections of Rochefoucauld, 


Handy Novels.  Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6d. each. 


The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. Sy. AUBYN. 
Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M.E, COLERIDGE. 
Taken from the Enemy, By H. NEWROLT. 


My Library. 


By W. S. LANDOR, 
The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 


A Lost Soul. By W.L. ALDEN, 

Dr. Palliser's Patient. Ry a Nr ALLEN 
Monte Carlo Stories. By JOAN BARRETT. 
Black Spirits and White. ByoR. A, CRAM, 


¢ Printed on laid paper, post Svo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. 
Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare, 


Christie Johnstone, By CHARLES READE, 
Peg Wotfington, By CHARLES READE, 
‘fhe Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 


The Pocket Library. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 


The Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB, 
Kobinson Crusoe. Mlustrated by G, CRUIKSHANK 
Whims and Oddities. By THOMAS HOOD, 

The Barber's Chair, By oucras JERROLD, 
Gastronomy. By BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 

The Epicurean, &c. By THOMAS MOORE, 
Leigh Hunt's Essays, ‘ditea by E, OLLIER, 


White's Natural History of Selborne. 

Gulliver's Travels, &c. By Dean SWIFT. 

Plays by RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 

Anecdotes of the Clergy. By JACOB LARWoOD, 

Thomson's Seasons, Mlustrated. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast-Lable and The Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table. By O. W, HOLMES, 
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aa. Epitions or Novers,many Illustrated, crown 8va, cloth extra, 35. 6d. each, 


y Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Alife indent { Mona's Choice | 4 Woman's Wit 
Green aa _ $ r ‘ 
'y GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia, 5; Yeabyion, The Great Taboo, 
Stra) es. Dumaresq's Daughter, 
nor e Miainale's eSake, Duchess of yowysand, 
Blood Royal. 
he Beckonmg Hand, I. Grevt's Masterpiece. 
The Devils Die, The Scallywag. 
This Mortal Coil, At Market Value. 
The _ - AT Under SON oe 
MARY ANDERSO 
Othello's wae ation. 
DWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Phra an ea ry Constable of St, Nicholas, 
By ROBERT BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. A Woman Intervenes, 


From bit nm Bourne. Revenge ! 
y FRANK BARRETT. 


The Woe of the Iron Bracelets. 


The Harding Scandal 
By ‘ BELLE.’ 


Vaehti and Esther. 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 
Celia’s Arbo 
plain of the. Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
5 The Oase of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. In Trai 
The Monks of Thelema. | The Ten 
cd Sir WALTER BESAN 


Witness. 


ars Bay. 
ears’ ey 


All and Condi- | She Hol Ai 

uone of Men. Armorel of Lyonesze. 
The Captains‘ Room, 8.Katherine's by Tower 
Allina Garden Pair, Verbena Camellia Ste- 
Dorothy Forster. phanotia, 
Uncle Jack. The Ivory Gate. 
World Went Well Then, | The Rebel Queen. 
Children of Gibeon. Beyond the Dreams of 
Herr Paulus, varice, 
Por Paith and Preedom, | The Master Craftaman. 


To Call Her Mine. 
The Revolt of Man. 
The Bell B. St. Paul's. 
‘AMBROSE. GIERCE. 
In the ati at of Life, 
oe, PAUL BOURGET, 
A Living L 


By "ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
ow of the Sword, The New Abelard. 


The City of Refuge, 
4 parece Sealed, 


A Child of Nature. Matt. | Ravhel Dene, 
God and the Man, Master of the Mine, 
Martyrdom of Madeline | The Heir of Linne. 

Love Me for Ever, Woman and the Man. 
Annan aks pot a are wane ener: 
Foxglove Ma: 


patri 
ROB. BUCHANAN &'t HY. MURRAY. 
The Chariatan. 
By 4. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
The or Chord. 
HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of 4 Crime. | The Deemater, 
A Son of Hagar. 
By ANNE COATES. 
BRie's a 


WILKIE COLLINS. 
dobetae| AfterDark. | The Two Destinies. 
No Name. mina | The Law and the Lady. 
Baal. | e and Beok.| The Haunted Hotel. 
The Dead Secret. The Fallen Leaves. 

ueen of tebe Jezghel’s canoe 
'y Mince: The Black Ko 
The Woman in White, Heart and Science, 
The Moonstone. ‘I Bay No,’ 
Man and Wife. Little Novels, 
Poor Miss Pinch, 2 Bvil Genius, 
or Mrs. The oO 
Kew A Rogue's Life, 
Progen Deep, Bind 


By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
sree migration, From Midnight to Mid-- 
Blacksmith & Scholar. night, 
The Village Comedy, You Play me Falae. 
be BACLARED COBBAN. 
The Red Sult: bit ¢ Burden of Isabel, 
M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every In a B8dldier, 


y BE. H. COOPER. 
Geoffory Hain 
By CECIL COTES. 
Two Girlz on a fans 
By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
His Vanished Star. 
H. N. CRELLIN. 
Romances of the Old Seragiio. 
y MATT CRIM. 
The hese. of a Fain Rebel. 
By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
Tales of Our Coast. 
By B. M. CROKER. 
Diana Barrington, The-Real Lady Hilda. 
Proper Pride, Married or Single 1 


A Pamily Likeness. Two Mazte: 
Pretty Miss Neville. IntheKingdom of Kerry 
Z Interference, 


ite J Perzon, 
ond the Pale. 


Hearts a 
By ‘ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Bvanvetivns or, PortSalvation. 
By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 
Mr. og s PRaean 
ERA ASMUS DAWSON. 
The Poteeie of Youth. 
y JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle Hs Epa 
J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of fears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
DICK DONOYAN. 
Tracked Bid oom, The Mystery of Jamaica 
Man from Manchester.} Terrace. 
The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 
Old Coney Y Money. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
sat aig of Girdlestone 
JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 
A Daigaer of To-day, | Vernon's Aunt. 
By ANNIE. EDWARDES. 
A Plaster Saint. 
y G. S. EDWARDS. 
Snazelleparilla. 
y G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. The Tiger Lily. 
Witnezs to the Deed. The White Virgin. 
By Soy oge FITZGERALD. —Fatal Zero, 
By R. E. PRANCIELON. 
One by One. Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and his Shadow. |'Jack Doyle's Daughter. 
A Real Queen. 
y HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's AES Es 2 Wife. |The Lawton Girl. 
By PAUL GAULOT. 
The es Shirts. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. Of High Degree. 
Loving a bing The Golden Shaft. 


BE. GLANVILLE. 
The Lost moe ress, Thé Golden Rock. 
A Fair Colonist, Tales from the Veid, 
Tue Eee? 

BE. J. ee QODMAN. 
The Fate y Herbert 

By Rey. S. BagiNa GOULD, 

Bod Bpidex, 
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CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Warkcion. 
y SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


itt St. Martin’s Laié, Léndon, W.C. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Maid Marian and Hapa Hood. 
Basile the ance | Young Lochinvar. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


The Days of his ¥ Vanity. 


WEN HALL. 


The baka of a Storm. 


| Jetsain. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Peacoat Troe. 
y BRET HARTE. 


A Waif of the Plains. 

A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. (Springs. 

A Sappho of Green 

Cl. Starbottle'g Client. 

cusy. | Sally Dows, 

Beli-Ringer of Angel's. 


A Protegee of Jack 
Hamilin’s, 

Clarence. 

Barker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. [cetstor.' 

The Crusade of the ‘ Ex- 

Three Partners. 


Tales of Trail and Town, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. | Dust. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome, 
Fortune's Fool. 


Beatrix Randolph. 

David Poindexter’s Dis- 
appearance. 

Svectre of Camera. 


By Sir A. HESPS.—tvan de Biron, 
By lL HENDERSON, —aAgatha Page, 


By G. A. 
Rujub the Sageler: 
Dorothy's Double. 


HENTY. 
The Queen's Cup. 


By JOHN HILL. 


The Common Ancestor 


y VIGHE 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 


HOPKINS. 


By Mrs. HUNGER REORD, 


Lady Verner’s Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery 
The Vhree Graces. 
Professor’s Experiment. 
A Big Roe ies 
The Leaden:Casket. 
That Other Person, 


Nora Or ein 

An Anxious Moment, 
April’s Lady. 

Peter's Wife. 

Lovice. 


Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


oe Condemasd. 
Mrs. duiiet. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


Honour of Thieves. 


By R. ASHE KING, 


A Drawn Game. 


By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 


Madame 8ang-Géne. 
By ADAM 
A Tragedy in Marble. 


Wi 
Rhoda Roberts. 
y HENRY 
Gideon Fleyce 
y BE. LYN 
Patricia Kemball. 
Under which Lord? 
‘My Love!’ | Ione, 
Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
By JUSTIN 
A Fair Saxon, 
Linley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Cymiola 
Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
By JU Alby H. 
A London Legend 


LILBURN. 


HARRY LINDSAY. 


W. LUCY. 


N LINTON. 
The Atcnement of Leama 
Dundas, 
The World Well Lost, 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton 
McCARTHY. 
Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator, 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Ring. 
The Three Disgraces. 
McCARTHY. 


| The Royal Christopher, 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Honthert and Snow. 
By PAUL & VICTO 
The a 

y Lo. 


A Soldier of By ak 
In an Iron iy 
Dr. eT 8 Patient. 


By BeGh ar. PERRIGK: 


This ak scot of Pon's, 


Phantastes, 
R MARGUERITTE 
MEADE. 
The Voice of the 
Charmer, 


BERTRAM. MUPFORD 


The Gun- 
Lacbet 


anner 


GerardRidgviey. | 


The Stu's Agent 
Kens. Fanning aQuowt, 


A Life's Pieces 
Joseph's Coat, 
Coals of Fire. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Strange. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature, 
¥irst Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

By MURRAY 
The Bishops’ Bible. 
One Traveler Returns. 


| Hearta. 


The Way of the World. 

BobMartin’s Little Girl. 

Time's Revenges. 
Wasted Crime. 
Direst Peril. 


Talés in Prose & Verse, 
| A Race for Millions. 


and HERMAN. 
Pan! Jones's Alias. 


By HUME NISBET. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


‘Bail Up I’ 


Saint Ann's. 


| Billy Bellew. 


By G. OHNET. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
By OQUIDA 


A Weird Gift. 
The Sorceress. 
Held in Bendage. 


Strathmore. | Caandos. 
Under Two Flags. 


Idalia. (Gage. 
Secil ‘Castlemaine s 
Tricotrin. | Puck, 


Folte Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pasxearel. | Signa. 
Princess Napraxins, 
Two Wooden Shoes. 


Ina Winter City. 

Friendship. 

Moths. | Ruffino 

Feet! | Ariadne. 
illage Commune. 

Bimbi. | Wanda. 

Frescoes. | Othmar. 
aremma. 

Syrlin. | Guilderoy, 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders 


By MARGARET A. PAUL. 


Gentle and a a 


JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Masmeishard. 
Lesz Black than We're 
Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Periland Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 
By Proxy. [bridge. 
The Canon's Ward, 
Walter's Word. 
High Spirits. 


Under One Root. 

Glow-worm Tales 

The Talk of the Town, 

Holiday Tasks. 

For Cash Only. 

The Burnt Miilion. 

The Word and the Will. 

Sanny Stories. 

A Trying Patient. 

A Paste rn Dick Whit- 
on. 


By WILL PAYNE. 


Je the Dreamer, 


y Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


outtaw and Lawmaker, 
Caristina one a. 


egaskisa. 


y B. C. PRICE. 


Valentina, | cee 


| Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 


y RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss ee s Affections. 


By CHARLES READE. 


Peg Woffington; and 
Christie Johnstone, 
Hard Cash. 
Cloister & the Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 
The Course of True 
Love Never Did Run 
Smooth; and Single- 
acer rendnce eave 
Autoblograph S 
Thief; Jac Ss all 
Tiades; A Hero and 
a Wartyr; and The 
Wandering Heir, 
Srifith Meng 


seve Me Little, Love 


e@ Lon, 

The a outs Marriage, 

Foul Play. 

Put Yourself in His 

Place. 

A Terrible Temptation, 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater, 

The Jilt, & otherStories: 
& Good Stories of Man 
and other Animals, 

A Perilous Secret. 

Rendiana; and RBibvie 

Characters. 


y Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Weird sities 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara an 
By Ww. 
The as a ERBE 


Meriel. 


ROBINSON. 


‘ Woman in the Dark, 


ERBERT RUSSELL. 


arne see 
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W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley-Fire, 
In the Middle Watch, 
On the Fo’k’sle Head, 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book forthe Hammock. 
Mysteryof ‘Ocean Star’ 
The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
By DORA 
A Country Sweetheart. | 
By BAYLE 
A Levantine Family. 
By ADELINE 
Dr, En 
By HAWLE 
Without Love or Licence, 
The Master of Rathkelly. 
Long Odds. 


My Shipmate Louise. 


Alone onWide Wide Saa, 


The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 
Good Ship ‘Mohock.’ 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 

The Tale of the Ten, 
The Last Entry. 


RUSSELL. 


The Drift of Fate, 
ST. JOHN. 


SERGEANT. 


cott’s Experiment. 


Y SMART. 
The Outsider. 


A Racing Rubber. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT. 


A Secret of the Sea, 
The Grey Monk. 
The Master of Trenance 


A Minion of the Moon. 


The Secret of Wyvern 


Towers. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


B 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 


To his Own Master. 


In Faces of the World. 
Orchard Damerel. 
Master of §t.Benedict’'s, | The Tremlett Diamonds. 


By JOHN STAFFORD. —Doris and 1. 


By RICCARDO 
The Cruciform Mark. 


STEPHENS. 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 


The Afghan Knife. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Suicide Club 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 


Proud Maisie. 
By ANTHONY 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Like lps upon the 
Sea. 


The Violiu-Player, 
TROLLOPE. 


Scarborough’s Family. 


The Land-Leaguersa 


ep Mi tae E. TROLLOPE. 


Anne Furness. 
Mahbel’s Progress. 


By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 


Beatrice & Benedick. 


Mark Twain's Choice 


orks, 


of Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 


Innocents at Home, 
A Tramp Abroad. 
YheAmerican Claimant. 


Yom Sawyer Abroad, 
Mistress Judith, 


Buried Diamonds, 
The Blackhall Ghosts, 
The Macdonald Lass. 


Joan, the Curate. 


An Easy-going Fellow. 


A Soldier's Children. 


The Downfall, 
The Dream, 
Dr, Pascal, 


Money, | Lourdes, 


Mark Twain's Library 


Roughing It; and The 


AdventuresTomSawyer 


Tom Sawyer, Detective. 

Pudd’nhead Wiison. 

The Gilded Age. 

Prince and the Pauper, 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

A Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur. 

Stolen White Elephant. 

£1,000,000 Bank-note. 


By C. C. FRASEReTYTLER. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


The Witch-Wife. 
Mrs, Carmichael’s God- 
desses, | Lady Beli. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen | The Prince of Balkistan: 
By E. A. VIZETELLY. 


The Scorpion: A Romance of Spain. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


By CY WARMAN. 
The Express Messenger, 
by ALLLAM WESTALL. 
8. 


By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 
By C. J. WILLS. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Maat Life and Regimental Lesends. 
e 


MARGARET WYNMAN. 
E. ZOLA. 


Rougons. 
The Abbe Mouret’a Transgression. 


The Fat and the Thin, 
His Excellency. 

Tne Dram-Shop. 
Boraes | aris, 


Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
— 


y * 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


By ARTEMUS WARD. 


Artemus Ward Complete. 


By EDMOND ABOUT. 


The Fellah. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Carr of Carrlyou, | 


Confidences. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Blind Fate. 
Valerie's Fate. 


A Life Interest. 
Mona's Choice. 


By Woman's Wit, 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia. | Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 

Por Maimie’s Sake. 

Tn all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand, 
Tire Devil’s Die. 

The Tents of Shera. 
The Great Taboo. 


Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysiand. 
Blood Royal. 
Ivan Greet’s Master. 
The Scallywas. 

This Mortal Coil. 

At Market Valfie. 
Under Sealed Orders. 


By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 


Phra the Pheenician. 


BY FRANK 
Fettered for Lite. | 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life & Death. 
Bin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Folly Morrison. 

eut, Barnabas, 
nest Davie, 


BARRETT. 

A Prodigal’s Progress. 
Found rea 

A Recoiling Vengeance, 
For Love andHonour, 
Jobn Ford, &c. 
‘Womar of Iron Brace’ts 
The Harding Svandal, 


[piece- 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 


Grantley Grange. 


My Little Girl. 


This Son of Vulcan, 

The Golden Butteriy,. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By 

All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 

The Captains’ Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

Dorothy Forster. 

Uncle Jack, 

The Worid Went Very 
Well Then. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Herr Paulus. 

For Faith and Freedom, 

To Call Her Mine. 


In the Midst-of Life. 


Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. 


Californian Stories. 


Gabriel Conroy. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Ao Heiresa of Rod Dog. 


With Harp and Crown.. 


By, Sir W. BESANT and J. RICH. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy| By Celia’s Arbour. 


Chaplain of tne Fleet, 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, 
in Trafalgar's Bay. 

Vhe Ten Years’ Venant, 


Sir WALTER BESANT. 


The Bell of St. Paul's. 

The Holy Rose. 

Armore! of Lyonesse. 

8.Katherine s by Tower 

Verbena Camellia Ste- 
phanotis. 

The Ivory Gate. 

The Rebe! Queen. 

Beyond the Dreams of 

varice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 


By AMBROSE BIERCE. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 


Chronicles of No-man's 


Land. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Flip. | Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras, 
A Wait of the Plains, 
Ward of Goidex Gate, 
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Two-SHILLiIng Novsis—coniinwed, 
By HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Unelo Sam at Home, 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN: 
Shadow A the Sword, | The Martyrdom of Ma- 
A Child of Nature, deline. 

The New Abelard, 


ve Me for Ever, The Heir of Linne 
BR tove Manor, Woman and the dfsan, 

@ Master of the Mine, pod t eat’ Matt. 
Annan Water, Lady Rib 
< BUCHANAN and MURRAY. 

ro) 

y HALL CAINE. 

The Shadow By a Crime, | The Deemster, 


A Son of Hagar, 


By Commander CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the ‘Rack Prince.’ 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH, 
The Adventures of Jones, 
By AUSTIN CLARE, 
For the Love of a Lass. 


By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYE. 
Paul Ferroll, 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife, 


By MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls, | The Red Sultana, 


By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 


By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
sweet Anne Sweat and Qwerty 
Transmigration, The Village Sees 
ba et t to Mid.) You Play me False, 

Faaoksmith and Schelar 
A wt with Fortune, | Frances. 


By WILKIB COLLINS, 
Armadale, ] AfterDark. | My Miscellanies. 
No Name, Toe Woman in White, 
Antonina, 


Basil, 

Ride and Seek. 
The Dead Secret, 
geen of Hearts, 


Mys.? 
The New Magdalen, 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady 
The Two Destinics, 
The Haunted Hotel, Legacy of Cain, 
A Rogue's Life, Bind hove, 

By M. J 


COLQUNOUN, 
Bvery Inch a eR 


By DUTTON COOK. 
| Paul Foster's Daughter, 
By c. EQBERT CRADDOCK, 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountaing, 
By MATT CRIM. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rodel. 


The Fallen Leaves, 
a Re “s . es a 


Heart = aah 
*LSay Nol* 

The Bvil Genius, 
Little Novels, 


Protty Mi a Rg AAS at Tengl 
a3 Neville, lage Tales an e 
Diana Barvington, Tragedies, 
A tid cf Ponese, Pals a 

S . dervis. 
Proper Pride. The Real Lady Hilda, 


A Family Likeness, Married or Single? 
By W. CYPLES. 
Rearts of Gold. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
By BRASMUS DAWSON, 
The Fountain of ¥ 


damien Sea JAMES. DE MILLE. 


wBy 3 J. Mn CERWENT. 
Our Lady of 


: 
: 


| aac EE POREAN st 
Tracked and Taken, on Re 


Man from Manchester 

A Sag ene A Triumphs! Riddles Read, 
of damaica Terraca, 

The Chronicles of Afichadl Danevitch, 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Potnt of Honour, | Archie Lo 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. | Si 


by EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
By 4G. MANVILLE FENN, 


The New Mistress, is —eer —. 

Witness to the Deed. The White Virgin. 
By PERCY PITZCRSSD. 

Bella Donna, latson, 

ied Forgotten, Fae : og ag pee 

Fatal Zero, ‘The Lady of Brantome, 


By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Strange § 


iby, (he ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
by 7 &. FRANCILLON., 


or Rnare? 
Que va Ons, Romances of the Law, 
A Real Queen, of Sand, 
Queen pease and his Shadow, 


y, HAROLD EREDERIC 


orate muners be 
rerseetay Si BARTLE FRERE 


an By poward GARRETT. 


era GILBERT GAUL. 


A Strange Nanuserip 
By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Benge Be | omar a un Sean 
io H ower 
For Lack of | Phe Brags of Yarrow. 


Of High Degree, 
For the Ring. By Mend ane Stream, 
In Pastures Green, Loving a Dream, 
meen of the Meadow, | A Rant} Rnot, 
Heart's Protlem, Reart’s Delight, 
The Dead Nears. | Blood.Money, 


By WILLIAM ee 
Dr, Austin’s Guests, The 
James Sage Meantat 


“ < By ERNEST @ GLANVILLE 
Rk olen es 
ane Rev. Ss. nay ge GOULD, 
Agha ee BERRY “gREvILLE, 


a By CECIL ‘GRIFFITH: 


ac be SY vone GRUNDY, 
wie JOUN HABBERTON. 
ton's Bayou, Country Lu 
By ANDREW NALLIDAY. 


wren ttON es: RARBY. 


the 


- 


_ Fortune's Fool, 
Mise Ci 
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ate JULIAN BAW THORNE. 
atriz Randolph. 
eee Quentin. omar a Name. 
David Poindexter’s Dis- 
x = pope ae) the 
ebastia ome, pectre 
Dust. Camera. 


By St Sir ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de 


By G. A. HENTY. 
Zujub the Juggler. 


By-t Benny HERMAN. 


& ner 
"HEADON HILL. 
etecfive. 


By JOHN HILL. 
Treazom Felony. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. gee HOOPER. 
The Houze o: 


By Mes. "HUNGERFORD. 
A Maidens all Porlorn, | The Three Graces. 
In Durance Vile. Unsatisfactory Lover, 
Lady Patty. 


Zambra si 


ner cession 


Marvel 


A Mental 6 Hora Creina. 

A Modern Circe, The Professor's Expert- 
Lady Verner’# Flight. ment, 

Tae Bed House Myztery 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornterstt’s Model, Self Condemned. 


That Other Person. The Leaden Casket, 
A WM, JAMESON. 
My Dead Ee 


By BABRIETE JAY. 
The Dark Co { Queen of Connanght, 


by pare KERSHAW 
Colonial Facta and 
By R. ASHE KING. 
4 Drawn Game, Passion’s Slave. 
, gaia! ot tne | Bel Barry. 
zr 
By EDMOND LEPELLETIER®,, 
dame Gans Gene, 


By JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindeays, 


By 'E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patrica Kembail. The = hanya of Leam 


Tae World Well Lozt, Dun } 
Under which Lord? pte ofthe Pamily, | 
Paston Carew. wing Wid. 

Wy Love!’ The One Too Many, 


Zone. Duleie Everton. 
With a Silken Thread. 

were HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon F. 


: 
ee 
: 
gS 


The Cometota Season, 
The Dictator. 

Red Diamonds. 

The Liddle Hing. 


" By HUGH pMACCOLL 
Sinazeda Bealed 2 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
ears and Sn 
AGNES MACDONELL, 


ney. KATHARINE S. ad MACQUOID. 
vil 
W. He MALLOCK. 


& Pontanse of the Wine-| The New Lepublie, 
teenth Century, 


| Panl Jones's Alias. 


By J. ASTER MAN: 
Halt- Pe ef Daugh 
PR MATTHEWS. 


By BRAND 
A Secret of ao Sea. 
y L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of eek 
By LEONARD MERRICK, 
The b= who was Good. 


y JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch jad Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
StoriesWeird and Won- | From the Bosom of the 
deriul. Deep. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Model Father, { ABito? Human Naturs. 


Joseph's Coat, First Person Singular. 
Coa's of Fire, Bob Martin's LittleGirl 
Val Strange. | Hearts. Time's Revenges. 

| Old Blazer's Hero. A Wasted Crime, 

| The Way of the World, | In Direst Peril. 


Cynic Fortune. | Mount Despair. 
A Life's Atonement. A Capful o’ Nails. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. | The Bishops’ Bible. 


By HENRY MURRAY, 
A Game of Bluff. | 2 Song of Sixpence. 
By HUME NISBET. 
| Dr. Bernard §t. Vincent, 

By W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. 

By ALICE O’HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate? 


By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameau, A Weird Gift. 
A Last Love. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. The Greatest Heiress in 
Tee Primroze Path. England. 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 


‘Bail Up!’ 


| Phebe’s Portunes. 


By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. | ood Lit. Wooden Shoes 
Strathmore, oths, 
Chandos. Disab 
Idalia. Fan igtrello, 
Under Two illage Commune. 
Cecil Castlemaine’ Gage | Wanda 
Tricotrin. Othmar 
Pack. Prescoes, 
Polle Parine. In Maremma 
A Dog of Flanders. Guilderoy, 
Pascarel, Ruffino. 
Signa. Syrlin. 


Princezs Naprazine, 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne Ouida'’s Wisdom, Wit, 
Priendsiip. and Pathos. 
MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentie and Simple. 

By E capes og POE. 
The Mystery of Marie 

By Mrs. CAMPRELL PRAED. 

The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess cgi’ 
Outlaw and Lawmaker 

Chard. 


By E. c! PRIC 
Valentina. 


Pog restr sRivaL 
The Foreigners. Gerald. 
By RICHARD PRYCE, 


Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 


“Miss Mazweil’s Affection, 
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By JAMES PAYN. 


Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master, 

A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
Cecil's Tryst. 

The Ciyffards of yffe, 
The Foster }''o thera. 
Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands, 
Walter's Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Humorous Stories, 
£200 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof, 
High Spirits 
Carlyon’s Year, 
From Exile. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit. 


The Canon's Werd. 


The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

A Perfect-Treagure, 

What He Cost Her. 

A Confidential Agent, 

Glow-worm Ti" es. 

The Burnt Miilion. 

ena Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace, 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're 
Painted. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Taorn. 
‘ystery of Mir- 
bridge. d 
The Word and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 

A Trying Patient. 


By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to|/A Terrible Temptation, 


Mend. 

Christie Johnstone. 

The Double Marriage. 

Put Yourself in His 
Piace 

Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long. 

The Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

The Course of True 
Love. 

The Jilt, 

The Autobiography of 
a Thief. 


Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Hard Cash. 

Singleheartand Double- 
face. 

Good Stories of Man and 
other Animals. 

Peg Woffington, 

Griffith Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

A Simpleton, 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Weird Stories, 
fairy Water, 
Her Mother's Darling. 


The Uninhabited House, 
The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens. 


The Prince of Wales’s| The Nun’s Curse, 


Garden Party. 


Idle Tales. 


By AMELIE RIVES. 


Barbara Dering. 


By F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


The Woman in the Dark 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks, | Schools and Scholars, 
Grace Balinaign’s Sweetheart. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. | 
On the Fo’k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch, 
A Voyage tio the Cape, 
A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 
The Mystery of the 
‘Ocean Star.’ 
The Romance of Jenny 
Harlowe. 
By DORA 


A Country Sweetheart, 


An Ocean Tragedy. 

My Shipmate Louise. 

Alone onWideWide Sea, 

The Good Ship ‘Mo- 
hock.’ 

The Phantom Death. 

Is'He the Man. 

Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship, 


RUSSELL. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Gaslight and Dayiight. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


The Ring o Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs, 
Mary Jano Married, 
Tales of To-day. 
Yramas of Life. 
Tinkletop’s Crime, 
My Two Wives. 


Zeph, 

Memoirs of a Landlady, 
Scenes from the Show, 
The 10 Commandments, 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds, 


By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


A Match in the Dark. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


Without Love or Licence, 
Beatrice and Benedick. 


The Plunger, 
Long Odds, 


The Master of Rathkelly. 
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By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron | Back to Life. 


Dyke. The LoudwaterTragedy. 
The Golden Hoop, Burgo'’s Romance. 
Hoodwinked, Quiftance in Full. 


By Devious Ways. A Husband from the Sea 


By, ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A. Fellow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 

The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World, 
Master of St.Benedict’s | The Tremlett Diamonds, 
To His Own Master. 


By R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | The Violin Player. 


Proud Maisie. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. | Old Stories Retold. 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 


By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the } Anne Furness. 
Sea. Mabel’'s Progress. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Fran Frohmann. The Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. The American Senator, 
Kept in the Dark, Mr. Scarborough's 
John Caldigate. Family. 
Tne Way We Live Now. | GolidenLion of Granpore 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Noveiists. 


By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on the| Life on the Mississippi. 

Continent. The Prince and the 
The Gilded Age. Pauper. 
Huckleberry Finn. A Yankee at the Court 
MarkTwain's Sketches. of King Arthur. 
Tom Sawyer. The £1,000,000 Bank. 
A Tramp Abroad. Note. 

tolen White Elephant. 


__ By _C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
The Bride's Pass. The Huguenot Family, 
Buried Diamonds, The Blackhall Ghosts. 
St. Mungo’s City, What SheCameThrouch 


lady Bell. Beauty and the Beast, 
Noblesse Oblige, Citoyenne Jaqueline. 
Disappeared. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | Prince of Balkistan, 
“God Save the Queen !' 


By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 
The Marquis of Carabas. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


Trust-Money, 


By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 
, By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends, 
By H. F. WOOD. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard, 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain, 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology. 
By EDMUND TES. 
The Forlorn Hope, Castaway, 
Land at Last. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
Ghetto Tragedies. 
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